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JOHN MANAGED TO SEIZE THE BRIDLE AND CHECK THE ANIMAL'S MAD CAREER, 


AT L AST. roof and queer-twisted chimneys for awhile, and | irregular features, but fall of great mobility of 
then leaving it in gloom, as deep asthat in which | expression, bright brown hair, and large dark 
eee the ancient church hard by and {ts graveyard | eyes to match. 
[A NOVELETTE.] * | was steeped, | he was childishly arranging the brilliant 
. By the wicket-gate leading from the Rectory | blooms, tossing those she did not fancy at Lasale, 
_— grounds to the graveyard stood two figures, those | the red collie that lay on the grass at her fest, 
CHAPTER L of a man anda girl. The former stood with one | or at Noble, the setter, who sat gravely on his 


foot on a rail; both hands clasped over the | haunches, close to bis master's heels. 

‘THE sun was setting in regal, glorious “splen- | mugz'e of his gun, and both eyes fixed onhis| He’ watched her with a hardly suppressed 
dour; golden, purple, pink, and red clouds were | companion’s face ; the latter, with slightly bent | eagerness of manner, that argued he took a great 
fading slowly and gently from the Western end; taped with a huge bunch of glowing, | interest in her, which he was at no pains what- 
aky, scarlet popples, the colour of the gay petticoat | ever to conceal, and that he did not In the least 
“ The day is done, and the darkness she wore, over which was bunched and draped a | mind the whole world knowing, always supposing 

Falls from the wings of night, pretty but fantastic cotton, curlous in the ex- | the whole world cared to know the Interesting fact. 
The day was dying, shrouding itself in the | treme yet undoub becoming to its wearer, " Have you arranged those to your satisfaction 

twilight my up, almost Imper- | whose slighd figure it showed off to perfection. at last?” he asked, as she put the finishing 

the change from yo She did not seem in the least embarrassed by, | touches to the posy. 

dusk. or, indeed, consclous of, the steady stare with * At last ; yes, 1 think I have,” she returned, 
shadows grew each moment and duskier, | which she was favoured. Had she been, she | with a quick, ypward glance of the brown eyes, 
@s the sun-god sank down d 8 great hill doubtless would have noted the extremely tender | and a ilttle, rippliog laugh, lke the far-off 
standing to the right of Caple-le Bretel Rectory, | look in ber compsnion’s clear grey eyes, that | murmur of a running brook. “But why ‘at 
end the golden light died off from the old white | seemed to drink in, as it were, all the soft, | last?’” 
trouse, creeping up and up, lingering on fte red young fairness of the face beside him, with tte | ** You have been such a long time over it,” 
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“Pooh! John!” she retorted with 9 pretty 
MOUts 

‘* Why pooh ?” 

“T haven't been five minutes over the arrange- 
ment.” 

** Poppy, that’s a fid.” 

* Tam sure it fs not.” 

“Oh! Iam a bit of a one, butb——” 

‘* Bat you mean to say,” she Interrupted, with 
another little Iaugh, “ that——”’ 

“That.” he-interrupted, In his turn, I did 
not once see those extremely ugly eyes of yours 
for twenty minutes.” 

“John i” 

“Tt is a fact, I aseure you.” 

“Oh, nol” 

"Oh, yes!” he mocked. ‘‘I timed you, You 
kept your eyelids down for more than a quarter 
of an hour.” 

‘©What a dreadful thing for you!” 

**Tt was,” he agreed, emphatically; ‘‘a very 
dreadful thing. I felt inclined to take those 
flowers out of your hand and fliag them away,” 

'“Why?” she demanded, surprise plainly 
visible in the brown orbs, 

** Because I wanted you to look at me,” 

- “What for?” 

" That I might see your eyes,” 

* Bat,” she sald, gravely and slowly, as though 
considering some weighty question, “If they are, 
as you say, extremely ugly, why do you want to 
see them?” 

“Because I am used to seeing them,” he re- 
turned, coolly, ‘and it is jasth as easy to be 
accustomed to lookiog at an ugly thing as at a 
pretty one,” 

“ Really 1?” 

€ Yos, really.” 

** J should never think that.” 

" Wouldn’t you?” 

“Wo, And Jobn,” she went on, quite 
seriously, “you know you need not look at them 
uniess you like,” 

“No,” he asked, {nquirlugly, with sgeravating 
coolness, 

" No,” she rejoined, a trifle sharply, “There 
ars Nancy Partridge’s pretty blue ones, You 
can study them,” 

“Thank you, Poppy, but I prefer stadying your 
ugly brown ones,” 

“ Bat I shall not allow you to look at them 
if you depreciate them,” she rejoined, with 
a little toss of the brown head that barely 
reached to his shoulder, so tall and stelwart was 
he, 

‘© Ob, yes, you will!” he returned, with read 
humility, “I'll declare they are the loveliest 
have ever seovu rather than be banished from 
their neighbourhood.” 

‘tI am afraid you are somewhat of a hypocrite, 
Mr. Delbrook,” returned the little lady, with 
atately indiguation, 

“T am not, indeed, Miss Caufield,’ he ex- 
postulated, humbiy ; and don’t be angry with 
me, and I'll let you into secret,” 

“Peobably it ia one that I don’s want or 
wish to be let Into,” she declared, still indig- 
nant. 

“T am sure you do.” 

* How do you know !” 

" Because it is about Cripple.” 

“What of her?” showing a wee bib of 


AZSrness, 

“ Her brindled-pfe pup wants an owner.” 

"Oh, John!” lifting a pair of sparkling, 
lovely obs to hie tanned face, and ecrutinising it 
closely. “Do you mean that I am to have t 
little, dear dog?” 

“Certainly, if you wish to,” he rejoined, 
promptly. 

* And when may I have it?” 

This question wae asked with I{ps that trembled 
like a child's over a new toy. 

“To-morrow, if you will come and fetch It.” 

“Oh! may 1?” 

" Of course you may. Qnly you must promise 
to stay and let Jadith give you a cup of tea and 
& piece of her famous griddle cake,” 

" OF course I will,” she assented, joy fully, 

“And then I will see you and the pup 
safely back to the Rectory and your father's 
gare,” 





“That promises to be a nice. arrangement,” 
she declared, naively. 

“Tam glad you thlok so,” he rejoined, with 
more earnesthiess, perhaps, than the cecasion 
seemed to warrant. 

“*T hope it may.turn outa fine day.” 

“I think {t will,’ with a glance at the sky 
flooded with rosy light. ‘‘ And now good-bye,” 
he added, ‘with evident reluctance. ‘I must 
be getting home.” 

“ Good-bye,” she sald, a little absently, as 
she gave bim her hand, her mind evidently foll 
of brindled-ple pup. “Give my love to 
Judith.” 

“I will, thanks, Good-bye.” 

Good- ” 

And ‘then he turned away, whistled his dog, 
and strode off through the mouldering old tomb- 
stones toa gate on the opposite side, out on to 
the road leading to his home. 

The sunset had faded, night, like a weird and 
beautifo! shadow, hung over the earth. The 
evening star trembled on the hem of a vast 
purple cloud, while the leseer lights of the firma- 
ment came out, one by one, and mounted on 
thelr golden thrones, while finally the moon 
safled up fn all her sailver glory, lighting up the 


gloom. 

Still the girl leant on the wicket-gate, her 
wandering idly over the mounds, eaierastih 
which lay resting the darlings of many of the 
villagers, her father’s on the crumb- 
ling, mogs-covered stones, and the old church, 
with its Weery, veunen front, that ee 
need renova so sadly, though 
— _— done aves with {ts old-world car 
and quaint aspect, keeping were 
the er weather-tehton 


of dilapidation, that flanked the rr 
tending to the principal entrance, an which 
varied from almos> le and broken old age 
down to comparative newness, _ 53 

These were the graves of four generetions, from 
great father to great grandson, setting forth 
how James Johu J. Delbrook, yeo bad 
died in 1723, lea’ ‘one fon, Jcoophsdisaame 
Delbrook, who fn | died ‘fifty scmmers 
later, well stricken’ fu -years, leaving also C) 
two sons, one of whom, John Joseph, died ‘in 
1810, leaving » daughter and a msle child, who 
bore the whole of great grandasire’s biblical 
Dames for the best part of a century, and died 
quietly in the year 1875, aged ninety. 
~ John Delbrook and Judith, his sister, fifteen 
years hie senior, were the Jast survivors of this 
atardy race of yeomen, pure and simple, 

John had marched with the times a Hitle, 
and was more of a “gent)eman farmer,” more 
polished, lees bigoted and honestly narrow- 
minded than his simple ancestora had been. 

He epoke a little French, a little German ; 
knew how to dance, play tennis, and sing White 
Melville’s hunting-songs, and had actually been 
on the Continent, a thing bis progenitors had 
never even thought of. 

Added to which he was a true gentleman and 
an honest-hearted, generous fellow to boot, as 
anyone about Caple would willingly testify; a 
good shot, a fair oar, a graceful rider, and no 
mean proficleut at biiliards and chess. 

Such was the man who loved Poppy Canfield 
with all the strength and tenderness of his nature, 
the rector of Caple-le-Bretel's soleand ouly child, 
and one dearly-prized earthly treasure, 

Poppy did not know she was beloved by stal- 
wart John Delbrook. 

The idea would have amused her, for she was 
eighteen, he thirty-seven, and the difterence was 
very great in her young eyes. 

Besides, she bad known Jobn over so long— 
since she could remember anything. 

Her earliest recollections were full of him. He 
played » prominent part fu her somewhat 
monotonous and uneyentful, yet happy, life, as 
did Judith, bis sister, and she would have been 
almost as much sur priced to hear her declare ber- 
self asa lover as she would be if John did a0; 
and, in truth, she had given llttle thought to love 
or lovers, i 

Mr. Caufield brought her up not to do s2 in 
simp'e, honest fashion ; and she was more childish 
than many town maidens of fourteen, 


dn different |. 


That, Delbrook. loved her wasino wonder, for 
she was just the sweetest, prettiest thing In or 
about Qaple, and nop her least charm lay in the 
fact that she was quite unconscious of this, 

She was unspoiled, unspotted by the world, thas 
great, weary, tumultuous, fashfonable, frivolous 
world that lay beyond the limite of the remote 
country a. in which she had spent al! the 
days of her " 

All her thoughts were fnnocent, oll ber ideas 
unformed, 

The birds, the flowers, the bees, the butter ‘lies, 
her old dog Lasale--they were her companions 
and intimates; ehe had few others, save John 
and Jadith. on 

Judith was plein, prim, sour cf face 
sweet of aispoaltion, : 

She knew matrimony and the joys of mother. 
hood would never fall to her lot, but she hoped 
to share some of those = oo through 
her brother ; and no’ d have given her 
greater or more unfe pleasure than to yield 
up her keys and her position as mistress of Brook 
Farm to pretty Poppy Caufield, and see her in. 
atalled, where she long had ruled, fn undisputed 


power, 

To hear the ring of childish voices and the 
patter of tiny feet trotilng over the old tiled 
floor would give her unqual delight, and she 
longed eagerly for her brother to. woo and win the 
fair girl she knew he loved, and wondered that 
he tarried so long in his courtebip, not knowing 
thab-he loved so dearly he feared to lose even the 
pleasant friendship that existed between them if 
he were too precipitate, and declared his passion 

before Poppy was old enough to understand or 
fready to reciprocate. 

She was young for her years, childish fn the 
extreme, and he did not eare to disturb her 
dreaming serenity, to banish the childlike in- 
nocence that was her greatest charm, and so 
he wafted and waited, and watched her es she 


stood-— _ 


With reluctant feet 
the breok and river meet, 
and childhood sweet,” 
and hoped for an opportunity to tell her the old, 
old story. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE sun was shining gaily the next dayas Peppy 
set out op her way to k Farm, accompanied 


by Lassie. 

All was full of life, and glow, and beauty. 
She wooed the young green leaves with amorous 
touch, and stirred the springing grasses, ename!led 
with daisy and buttercup, 

A thrush sang blithely in a giant lilac bush, 
trying to out-warble a lark, who, soaricrg up, up 
{nto the blue ether, sent forth a thrill of music 
sweater than anything else could be, 

The clear note of the cuckoo rang out from » 
belt of pines; pink may crowning the hedges 
nodded in the gentle breeze ; the chestnuts bore 
their load of white bloom, the laburnums their 
gay yellow livery, and the fields here and there 
were brilliant with the gorse and farzs blossoms 
of the same rich colour, ~ 

Everything was fair, and fresh, abd pleasant to 

the eye. 
Not least so the old farmi-house itself, with Its 
many- windows, magpie architecture of 
black lath and white. plaster, and sloping roof, 
entirely covered with a green plant, that crept, 
and turned, and twisted itself every where. 

Round the chimney-stacks framing, the 
windows, concealing the rain-pipes and giving a0 
indescribably quaint and rure!-iook to the ancier® 
bullding, so charmingly surrounded, backed by 
downs, & wood at one side, a river on the other, 
and a glimpse of the distant blue ocean In front, 
so beaatifully kept ; ite smooth lawns, with their 
trim edges green as emeralds; its cool windirg 
ehrubberles, the old oaks and elms, tbe 
eilver-stemmed es, the stately poplars, the 
lovely Mmes, the sparkling flower-beds, that 
literally seemed to glow and glint in the sunrays ; 
the be-jewelled borders, gemmed with Nature's 
fafrest jewels ; the the graceful 
shumachs, 





the trimly-clipt Peg eurround- 
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ing the demesne ; the neat, tidy outbuildings—all 
par fs icture worthy of a second glance, and 
one that Poppy loved to gaze on, 

Ton’t It pretty, Lassie, fan’t ft pretty?” she 
mur’ ved, as usual, when she first caught sight 
of im, aulnog on ft suddenly from & sharp curve 
in the'road ; and, as usual, the old dog looked 
at her, and wagged her tail, as though assenting 

It was not much wonder [f these two 

house, their 


it pretty, for the Rectory 
aijoined the churchyard, and though picturesq 
oi ook withedl Sere banat was nota vei 
cheerful spot by reason of s certain amount 
dilapidation about the old church, a certain length 
and rankness about the grass, that flourished and 
grew here and n the tomb- 


where it was, and also because it fs not 

cheering to always have in sight as you téke your 
morning cup of tea, or your midday giass of wine, 
or your évening cut out of a prime joint the 


plainly the uselessness and littleness of life, which 
must endin a bed in a few feet of earth, and— 
rlore d doggie! Won't t , 
“Lovely ol ie! on’t ib say ‘ Yes’?” 
and obediently the collie barked a “Yes” to her 


milstrese’s query. 

* Glad you it,” said a voice behind her, 
and, quickly, she found herself face to 
face with the master of all she was enlogising 


so warmly. 

“John! Where have you sprang from ? ” she 
demanded. 

‘Nob from anywhere.” 

** You must have.” 

" No. I have walked, nob sprung, from the 
home-meadow. I saw your | coy touching the 
poppy-coloured skirts, “in distance, and {it 
was like a red rag to a bull; {ft attracted me, I 
ran for it.” 

“ Now, I am sure that fe a fib!” observed Miss 
Caufield, gravely. 


"* Because = don’t look in the least as though 
you had run |” 

* Don’t I.” 

“No, and you. know you don’t, Neither does 
Noble,” with # glance at the setter, whose flanks 
did not heave, and whose tongue was nob lolling 
cut, as {> might reasonably be expected to do 
after a sharp scamper up from the home-meadow, 

“Well, sup g i did te a little, 
bis eyes 
Ungering fondly on the girl’s winsome face, 

What !” she exclaimed, with an assumption 
of anger; “ why I think ft is very wicked to pre- 
varicate, and I shall tell father that one of his 
parlebfoners Is fn a bad way, and likely to be lost, 
utterly and entirely, ty reason of his fibbing and 
exaggerating propensities.” 

Oh, don’t!” orfed the culprit, “ or we shall 
have a sermon about it next Sunday, The rector 
is always glad to get hold of, and verbally flagel- 
wots, any unlucky sinner whose shortcomings he 

ears of, 

“And quite right too,” declared Miss P. 
stoutly. * Where would be the use of his being 
& clergyman unless he discovered snd reproved 
the sins of others?” 


“What will you give me if I dof” she asked, 
neively as any of six or eight years would 


do. 
“Anything you Ike,” returned the young 
mg eagerly, “A emart collar for C.ipple’s 
on.” 
im a oat peat of demanded, with 
eparkliog eyes , 
x: And certainly a ie  opewion halirg 
“Then I will let you off.” 
Pree aera 
am not s & Httle ind t 
Sesture, A men — 
Good young woman, then.” 
“ That is better.” sabe 
“Tam glad you are satisfied at Inst,” 
_ | So Lam,” she assured him, serions!y. 
Very well, Now we will go in and eee if 





anyw) every where—o: 
stones, paths where it was not wanted as well as’ 





Jadith hav made that cake for us, and has tea 
ready,” and together they waiked slowly over the 
trim lawns, chatting gaily ne they went, 

“When do you cut the hay?” asked Poppy, 
as they stopped fora moment in the porch, and 
her eyes wandered over the lush meadows away 
to the right. 

*Ta a week or two,” he answered, "if this hot 


sun — on,” 

“Of course you mean to invite me?” she said, 
with pretty icaperlousness. 

“ Of course,” he agreed, looking at her with 
an expression in his eyes that she did not under- 
stand. “Do you think any junketing or merry- 
making here would be deemed complete without 
your presence?” 

"No, I do nob,” she returned, candidly. “I 
a feel as if I were one of the family.” 

“Tonly wish you were,” he muttered, as he 
followed her Into the quaint, low-celled, oak- 
beamed parlour, where Judith sat hemming 
dusters, and sending alternats glances at the well- 
laden tea-table and at the white bull terrier who 
sat in a basket with her family of three fat, 
butter-like pups, playing with them, and eyeing 
the great, white Persian cat that lay at Mies 
Delbrook’s feet with a look not altogether 
friendly, 

"*So you've come, my dear, at last!” enid the 
elder lady, rising and embracing the younger one 


7 Yes, but am I late. Did you expecb me 
er ” 


soon 

“John did not say what time you would come, 
but I hoped {¢ would be soon after dinner, You 
know I am alwoys glad to have you with me, 
child ¢” 

“Thanks, Judith; I know you are. I had to 
do some writing for father; or should have been 
here sooner.” 

*Oh, there {6 is! You dear!” and with a 
little ecream of delight she sank on her knees 
and began fondling the pups. 

“Were you addressing me?” asked John, 


gravely. 

**No, afr, I was not,’ she retorted, disdafntully, 
with a toss of the soft brown locks, and an added 
colour in the rounded cheeks. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon, I thought you 
were.” 

**You have no business to think in auch a 
matter,”’ she declared, arbitrarily. 

“Haven't 1} Well I won't do eo again,” he 
promised, with due and becoming humility, 

“That is right, Now which of these little 
loves They mine }” 

are all my property at present,” he 
sald, coolly. F 

“Now, John, don’t be absurd,” she com- 
manded, 

“T couldn't be if I tried ever so hard.” 

** Pyob, You are now.” 

“Take care, madam,’ he cried, warolngly, 
"the pup may not change owners ff you moult 
and fiout me,” 

“Do tell me!” rising and silpping a little 
hand through his arm, and raising an entreating 
pair of eyes to his. 

“This one,” be answered, giving in at once 
weakly, under the enemy’s Irresistible artillery, 
aud picking up a round white ball, with legs snd 
head and tail, covered with black and yeliow 
patches, and putting it into her arms. 

“ Ob, you darliog!” and she set to kissing the 
“darling” in a way that made honest John wish 
for the firat time In his life that he was a 
brindled-pte bull terrier pup. 

_ * That little object does not appreciate your 
caresses,” 


“Oh, yes it does,” as the little animal licked 
her , and the mother, fearful for the wel- 
fare of her podgy off-pring, deserted her other 
two children, and leaving the baeket came over 
and begged before Poppy in a most comical 
fashion, “ May I take it home to-night!” 

* Woll, I hardly think eo,” he answered, ceo- 
ing his way to getting her often to the farm 
during the next two or three weeks. ‘*You had 
better leave if here with the mother & little 
while longer.” 
bade? must If” with euch a disappointed 





*Tt will be better, and you can come and see 
it every dey if you like,” he added, diplomati- 
cally. 


“May I?” giving the fat lump an extra bug, 

© OF course.” 

* Then I ehall certainly do so.” 

“T hope you will,” significantly. 

‘And now come to tea, it is ready,” av- 
nounced Judith, and putting the little dog back 
in the basket, to the great joy of ite mother, who 
tumbled in after It In to end of @ hurry, and 
began industriously to lick 1b ali over. 

Poppy went and seated herself in the chafr 
placed at John’s right hand, and prepared to en- 
joy the dainties provided for ber. 

It was a pleasant meal, in the old, quaint 
room; and the memory of it would come back 
to honest John long after—when his heart wae 
torn and wounded by pain and grief and hie life 
joyless, In his mind’s eye he would cee the 
dainty little lady sitting in the great carven 
chair, her brilliant ekirts spread out, her brown 
locks resting against the Satyr’s head carved on 
the back, her cheeks Celicately flushed, her soft 
eyes full of content and peace, Again he would 
smell the perfume of the flowers peeping through 
the open window, and the sweet acent of the 
rose-leaves and blooms Judith dried and siored 
in the great china vases that fianked either side 
of the wide fireplace, Again he would hear the 
clear ring of those silvery tones, Heten eagerly 
for the next word and feel foolishly, unressonably 
happy when she laid a tiny hand on his arm to 
cnnpintips tome epeech or childish pfece of ito- 
pertinence, while the china shepherds and shep- 
herdesses decorating the high mantelshelf seemed 
to siniper and ogle them, and approve thoroughly 
of things in general. Again he. seemed to hear 
her singing ‘* Douglas, Douglas, tender and 
trus,” accompanying herself on the antique 
plauo which was neither tunefal nor eoft, yet 
which could not kill or drown the melody and 
sweetness of the fresh young voice, while the 
scarlet skirts fluttered in the gentle breez> that 
blew In through the long window open to the 
ground, and the soft locks were stirred by it, and 
the round cheeks tinged by a deeper rove tint. 

How lovely she was, how chilclike, how inno- 
cent! Ob, if he could only win her—win ber for 
his very own—his wife ! 

The thought dwelt in hile mind on the home- 
ward walk through the quiet country lanes, 
flooded with the silvery moonlight, till they 
were transformed and beautified into falry-\ike 
places, 

Could he, should he, dare now to ask her to be 
his bride? Was !t too soon? , Would he startle 
her dreaming innocence, scare awsy the bird he 
wished to cage? How could he tell? Women 
ab best were ‘‘ Kittle-cattle—uncertain, coy, 
hard to please.” 

He loved so well, he feared his fate too much, 
and while he hesitated in fatal indecleion—for is 
not the man, or woman, too, for the matter of 
that, who hesitates, lost {—the walk came to an 
end, and hie chance, too, and they were at the 
Rectory door, and Poppy was holding oub her 
hand, and wishing him adieu. 

" Good-night !” he eaid, tenderly, taking them 
in his, and looking down at her, with a world of 
true affection In hia honest eyes. “I have enjoyed 
this walk so much.” 

“ So have I,” she returned, candidly, and. too 
carelessly to quite please an ardent and would- 
be lover, ‘‘Tae country looks lovely by moon- 
light |” 

“Yes. You can have an opportunity of seeing 
it again soon, The pup will expect to see you 
soon again,” ’ 

"Of course ; I shall come very often, perhaps 
to-morrow.” 

"Do; we shall expect you,” and he turned 
and retraced his steps, feellog quite light- 
hearted at the prospect of seeing her again #0 
soon. 





CHAPTER III, 


Poppy Cavriryp, however, did not goon the 
morrow to Brook's Farm. Things occurred which 
diverted her thoughts into another channel, and 
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for a while she forgot the brindled pup and the 
pup’s owner, and thought only of the new in- 
terest that came {nfo her life, and broke the dull 
monotony of it, 

That night when Bridget, the old nurse, butler, 
cook, and general factotum, opened the door to 
her she gave her the astonishing plece of news 


“ Master had a gueat with him in the study— 
a strange gentleman.” 

Without a moment's consideration or healtation 

Poppy walked across the hall to the study-door, 
tarned the handle and entered, unannounced and 
unexpected. 
By the rather dim light of a pair of composite 
candles, flaring and filckering in the sudden 
breeze caused by the opening of the door, she 
saw her father reclining in the old leathern arm- 
chair, his favourite seat when writing the mild, 
milk-and-water sermons with which he weekly 
favoured the rustica of Caple-de-Bretel, 9 hand 
resting on either arm, while his eyes were turned 
full on 8 man who sat opposite him, a man the 
like of whom Poppy had never seen in the course 
of her young life, 

He was tall and fair, with a long blonde mous- 
tache that shaded his shapely mouth like the 
sweep of a bird’s wing, wavy golden hair, deep 
blue eyes, straight features, and a lithe, graceful 

, added to which he was dressed, 
clothes evidently the uction of a first-rate 
Bond-street tailor, though Poppy did not know 
that; and his air was distinguished and totally 
different from the men she was to 
see, who slouched somewhat, wore thick boote 
and gaiters, and coats of rough tweed, with 
fnnumerable pockets, that bulged here and 
bagged there, in anything save an elegant 
fashion, and gave them a coarse, underbred, 
unpolished appearance, that would inevitably 
6 them contrast unfavourably with this 
ope seeng. 

** Ah ! Poppy !” said her father,’on seeing her, 
“Come back, my dear?” 

“ Yes, father,” she returned, dropping her eyes 
*peath the steady and hardly polite gaze which 
she encountered from the Rector’s guest. 

“ Levison, this is my daughter, my oaly child. 
Poppy, you have heard me speak of my old 
friend, Colonel Levison?” 


“ Yes, father,” she said, again looking straight 
at him. 


"This is his son, Captain Levison, my most 
welcome guest,” 

Poor old man! he would not have made this 
speech quite eo warmly could he have lifted the 
veil that hides the fature from the eager gaze of 
weak mortals, and have seen what sorrow this 
man was to bring to the one he loved best [n the 
whole world, 

‘Charmed to make your daughter's acquaint- 
ance |” declared the Captain, with a slight drawl, 
rising and holding out a hand, slender and white 
a8 apy woman's, into which the girl put her 
trembling one, murmuring something quite 
unintelligible to Levison, who was scanning her 
face with a look of awakened interest on his dlasé 
one. 

“Did John see you home?” queried the 
Rector. 

"Yes, father,” 

Somehow she didn’t seem able to get out any- 
thing else distinctly ; she was so bewildered and 
overcome, though it was quite foreign to her 
nature to be so, 

* Aud how is Miss Judith §” 

* Qaite well. She eent—her remembrances to 
—you,” stumbling a little over this long speech, 

** Ah, yes, I must really cail there—really call 
there ; but I have so much to do, so little leisure,” 
which was a fact, seeing that he was always 
poring over musty tomes and black-letter works 
old as the hiliz, an cceupation that hardly left 
him time to scribble the weak, disjointed lecture 
he called a sermon. 

‘* Near neighbours ?” inquired Levison, remov- 
lng his eyes from the daughter's face, and turning 
them on the father’s by way of a change, though 
oa a thought the change an advantage to 

self. 


“Yes, Brook’s Farm, only a mile off,’’ explained 
the old maz. ‘' Delbrooks have lived there hun- 





dreda of years, and Jobn, the last male survivor 
—_ ia a fine fellow—a fine, honest, noble 
Ww ” 

“A rustic paragon!” snéered the Captain, 
taking an Instant and unaccountable d to 
this anknown country farmer, whose praises were 
80 loudly sung by his host. 

** Quite so,” agreed Caufield, not underatandiog 
why the other was bitter, and being quite above 
the littleness and vanity to which the younger 
man was 8 prey. 

" Great friends of yours, of course, Miss Cau- 
field?” he asked, addressing her for the first 
time, an honour which made ber blush and tingle 
to the end of her very finger tips, 

* Yes,” she murmured. 

“You must introduce me, {ff you will,” he 
went on, pleased and flattered at the Impression 
he saw he had made on the unsophisticated girl. 
‘*T am going to Say Ba your father for awhile, 
he having Eindly vited me until my friend, 
Lord Kent’s, ing-box is made habitable for 
my occupation, and I should much like to know 
all your friends (which wasan unmitigated cram), 
and join {in all your pursuits (which he would 
doubtless find highly interesting), see all your 
pets, and become thoroughly conversant with the 
pleasures of a rural life.’ 

“T shall be very pleased to do my best to 
amuse you,” she sald, with a great effort to speak 
steadily, and subdue her bashfulness, ‘* while you 
stay with ue,” 

“Thanks ; most kind of you,” and, to her in- 
tense astonishment and amazement, he took her 
hand and shook it cordially, just because he liked 
to feel the soft, warm fingers lying in his, 

A month passed, such a month as Poppy had 
never spent before. In those four short weeks 
al learnt what it was to be happy, to— 


The gay debonair soldier seemed to have brought 
new life into the quiet old Rectory and great, if 
fiseting, happinees to one of its inmates. 

Long ago Lerd Kent’s pay ey Pate lying some 
four miles further down on the London-road, bad 
been ready for his occupation, but from day to 
day he put off going, and remained with Caufield, 
who was only too glad to have him as guest in 
his tumble-down old house. 

It was Gay’s custom to stroll out daily with 
Poppy, who bad overcome her awe and shyness of 
him, and become quite accustomed to his elegance 
and magnificence, won over by his courteous, 
polished manners and thinly veiled admiration, 
and these strolls had become a necessity to her. 

She would walt of a mornirg with fiashed 
cheeks and shining eyes till it suited him to come 
to her pretty little morning-room, and declare 
bimeelf ready to accompany her to feed the 
chicks and the ducklings, take a look at the cows 
and the sturdy pony that drew the little yellow 
market-cart, of whch she had been so proud 
until Gay Levison spoke of the victorias his 
friends drove through Hyde Park in, and the 
phaetons and drage the men of his regiment and 
he himself used. 

Then she began to feel somewhat discontented 
with the homely vehicle, and ashamed to ask the 
Captain to drive in 16, 

People wagged their heads when they saw 
Poppy walking and driving about with this 
fascinating son of Mars, and thought it was nob 
wise of old Caufield to leave her so much alone 
with him, a pity that-the Rector did not open 
his sleepy eyes a bit, and see what manner of 
man this was to whom he so confidingly trusted 
his young davghter—what a worthless dog, what 
a harmful flirt and scamp! 

But Caufield would not see any harm in the 
son of his boyhood’s friend ; and, in truth, Gay 
meant none, at least so he told himself when his 
not particularly ac ive conecience gave him a wee 
bit of a prick. 

All the women he had met—and, be It known, 
flirted with-—were on the look-out for husbands, 
and well able to take care of themselves, well 
able to take at their right and light value the 
soft nothings he breathed In their willing ears. 

With Poppy {t was entirely different. She was 
thoroughly unartificlal, entirely unsophisticated 
and innocent. She stood no chance against the 
linesman’s fascinations, while her undisgulsed 





admiration of him was rather more than pleasing 
to his vanity, 

He was not growing younger nor handsomer, 
Keen women of the world would have noticed 
that the golden hair was getting thin at top, and 
can earns tatelinh agi cabeaea os an to hide 
any deficiencies; that lines were beginning to 
appear round his mouth and crow’s feet about tle 
blue eyes, while kard living and regimental! dia. 
alpation were beginning to tell in the haggard 
a ance his face often wore, 

oppy, however, did not criticise her Adonis 
To her he was all that was charming, 
gallant, and handsome, 

She saw none of the defects that lees blinded 
eyes—for love is proverbially blind—would 
instantly have detected, and was intensely happy 
all through those long, hot summer days when 
Gay Levison strolled with her through the woods, 
where the violets grew In profusion and the dog- 
roses were to bud, and talked of friend- 
ship, and avolded the word “ love” sedulously, a» 
though afraid of it. 

As, perhaps, he was, for his young companion 
was fair and sweeb enough to @ avy man 
forget to be cautious and keep an eye to the main 
chance, to make him oblivious of debts, and duns, 
and other pasty things that have to beremembered. 
if a man wishes to keep his head well above 
water, make things as comfortable as he can for 
himself, and not act like a donkey. 

Oaly he found ft rather bard not to make an a: 
of himself as he strolled over the gy emerald 
turf, holding the tiny soft hand in his, and 
looking into the lovely brown eyes, and began. 
seriously to think of an excuse to get away, os 
this milk-and-water billing and cooing might land 
him Heaven only knew where. 

It was not an altogether pleasant thing for 
John Delbrook to come suddenly one day in the 
woods on the gir} he loved and wanted to make 
his wife strolling hand-in-hand with this fascina- 
ting soldier, whose advent had given him cause 
enough for the heartache, and taken much of the 
brightness out of his life. 

He felt cerry: S angry, because he was 
shy and awkward at sudden mesting, while 
Levison, on the contrary, was cool and to s 
degree, and made some easy and natural remark 
about the weather, to which John could find 
nothing to reply, and strode on, looking sulky snd 

, to his home. 

“ What is the matter, brother?’ asked Judith, 
catching eight of his white face and knitted brows 
as he entered the parlour where she was sitting 
ab work, 

“TI have just met Poppy in the woods hand- 
fn-hand with that scamp ,” he returned, 
in great purturbation of spirit, ‘‘ What can the 
Rector be thinking of to allow it?” 

‘* And what can Poppy be thinking of to do 
ib?” demanded Mies Delbrook, austerely. “ Why, 
you're worth a dczsn of him, John |” 

“She does not think so,” he rejoined, shaking 
‘She loves him and thinks him 


“ Peor young fool!’ exclaimed Judith, with e 
sniff of annoyance and contempt. ‘The sooner 
her eyes are opened the better for her!” 

Perhaps so ; only having one’s eyes opened to 
ecteg, a neeteunen pummel gone jel Peer 
speaking, a so t painfu ; oppy 
found it so, for Guy meant to goon to the shoot- 
ing-box for a week or two, then back to the 
gay world which he had left for a while, and which 
he found he could not exist without, and he was 
casting about for a suitable excuse for leaving 
Capie as he strolled by her side. 

'I wonder what you will be doing this time 
next week ?” he said, ad last, looking anywhere 
save at her, 

“Doyou! Why !” she asked, in some surprise, 
lifting her head and ecanning the half averted 
face, 

“ Because I shall be far away from here.” 

“ Far away from here!” she repeated, blankly. 

“Yes ; a—a—business matter, First, you 
know ; must see to it, Lawyer fellow won't walt 
any longer,” he explained, d and sone- 


what incoherently, as he saw the look on her face, 
and knew full well that she had given him the 
best love of her young heart. “ Will you be 
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sorry when Iam % Will you mies me/” 
he asked, softly, end she anewered “Yes” drearily 
enow 

“ You know I must go,” he went on, feeling he 
was acad and a sneak, though he had never meant 
to act like one, ‘I have been pom | happy 
bere, more so than I ever thought I be.” 

“Then why give up that happiness?” she 
faltered, her soft. cheeks white as the roses that 
clung and climbed over the Rectory porch. 

as use I must. —— you see, don’t you 
understand ?” he went on, in greater desperation, 
feeling that it was, indeed, hard to wind up this 
little affaire de cur, “Iam desperately poor. 
I must ge.” 

“T see,” she said, stonily; ‘‘and I am poor, 
too,” 

" Poppy, you will think of me sometimes }” 

His eyes looked into hers full of passion and 
pleading. 

“J wish I could say that I would not,” she 
answered, brokenly, and his conscience smote bim 
as he met the stricken look she gave him as, 
wrenching her hands from his clasp, she fied 
away like a wild thing to hide her sorrow from 
all eyes, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tu following day Captain Levison left Caple, 
taking with him the sunshine out of Poppy’s 
life, which seemed now dull and empty. She 
never knew how she got through the rest of that 
never-to-be-forgotten year. She held her head 
h’gh, and bore her sorrow proudly, only the days 
seemed so long. She did not care for any of her 
old cecvpstions, end {t cost her a great deal to 
present a smiling countenance to her father and 
those friends who, scenting something wrong, 
eame to spy and pry, as kind friends always do, 
when thelr dear intimates are In trouble, 

SH, they did not gain much satisfaction, for 
she deceived all by her ty, all save honest 
Jobn Delbrook, who the pathetic look In 
her soft eyes, the frequent tremor of the sweet 
lips, and hated Levison, In consequence, with a 
deadly hate, feeling that he 
strangle him if only he could get a good grip of 
his threat. 

The winter wae long, severe, and trying, and 
the old Rector of Caple-le Bretel sickened and 
drooped visibly, and when the chill March winds 
blew across the downs the doctors gave him up, 
and Poppy knew she must soon part with her 
only relation, 

“Can nothing be done?” asked John, ready 
to do anything to try and save the girl he loved 
from pain and sorrow. 

“ Nothing,” answered the awell London phy- 
siclan, brought down at enormous expense by 
Delbrook. ‘The machinery fs worn out, Mr, 
Caufield dies of old age,” and with a pom 
pe he passed out, leaving desolation behind 


m, 

“John,” murmured the old man, brokenly, 
as the other bent over him, “ you—will—be good 
to—my child, aod— her *”” 

“ With my life,” he answered, firmly. 

“She will—be alone—and poor—a miserable 
fate, alas!” 

“Do not let that disturb you. Her welfare 
shall be my chief care,” John assured him, 


“Judith will make her welcome at the farm.” 
“ Bless you, bless you |” muttered the 
" Could I have—lived to see—her 


man, 











Outalds the rain was coming down Ina steady, 
soaking fashion, and everything looked dull, and 
blurred, and dreary. The spring flowers were 
beaten into the ground, the grass was sodden, 
and the gravel paths were miniature rivulets, 

She turned with a sigh from contemplating the 
dreary scene and went on with her work until 
Bridget, thrusting her rufiled grey head In at 
the door, inquired if she would see ** Muster 
—— and being told “ Yes,” ushered him 
n. 


“Tt is very of you to come and see me,” 
she eaid, holding out her hand, and trying to 
sraile—a woeful little travestie of a smile that 
made him feel a lump in his throat. 

* It is good of you to see me so s00n,” he roa- 
jolned, “ You kuow that I would nct have in- 
truded on you only I have something serious io 
say to you.” 

“ Yes,” 
into hie, 

*May I aek what your plans are?” 

“J—I—have hardly formed—-any—yet,” she 
faltered. 

**That fs all right,” he said, briskly. 

‘*T must sell all these things, I suppose,”’ Indi- 
cating the tab!es and chairs by a geature, “ pay 
all the bill*, and then try and get some employ- 
ment in London,” 

‘** That course would hardly have pleased your 
father.” 

“Do you think not?” she queried, with 
trembling lips and varying colour. 

“Tam sure it would not,” 

“ Why ui How fs it you can speak so con- 


the brown eyes looked questioningly 


" Because he honoured me with his confidence, 
and told me what his wishes «concerning you 
were,” 

* Yes.” She looked at him with inquiry inthe 
pathetic brown eyes, ‘' Will you tell me what 
he wished 1” 

**Certalnly,. I camehere todo so. He wished 
you to come and live with Jadith and me at the 
farm, for us to be your protectors ; try and fill 


ace. 

“Ob, Mr. Delbrook, I could not do that i” 
she exclamtued, a flush tinging her white 
cheeks. 

**Why not?” he demanded, almost curtly, 
: keen look of disappointment on his bronzed 
ace. 

“TI could not infllet myself on you. Think 
what a drag and encumbrance [ shonld be!” 

“ How so?”’ 

“Tam penniless, I believe.” 

“Then your believe wrongly, Poppy. You have 
tixty pounds a-year, which would amply keep a 
child like you living with us ; but even had you 
not a farthing you ought to kuow that old and 
tried frlends as we are would gladly share our 
last crust wibh you.” 

“Tam sure of it,” she cried, warmly, “and I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart.” 

And you will come and live with us!” 

For a moment she hesitated, percep'ibly. 

“It was your father’s dying wish that you 
should do so,” he urged—his eyes, wistful asa 
dog’s, fixed on her face. 

“Then I will,” she said, fn a low tone, placing 
her hand In his, Laon. Io me a home?” 

'€ Most gladly |” he ex , joyfully, pressing 
the little er. “How glad Judith 
will be to have you with her !” 

“And _ och rane ety 4 ree er her!” 
she softly ; -and-by, when the sharpness 
Pony bas toned down somewhat.” 

And so it was settled, and Poppy made her 
at the old farm-house, and tried to be 
, only somehow or other she couldn’t be so, 


Acloud hung over her, aremembrance of those 
happy summer days, and the blue-eyed 
had taught her what love was. True, 
Lothario had acted very badly ; true, he 
even sent her one line of condolence on 
"a death—the captain did not like tears 
funerals and tha kind of thing, and took care 
out of the way of them—one word of 
for her lonely state, and yet, womanliko, 
tender memories of the absent 
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scamp, and was blind to John Delbrook’s untiring 
devotion and deepfelt love. 

So the summer wore away and autumn came 
slowly, lingering!y along, leaving the print of 
her burning fingers on bush, aud tree, and field. 

The corn was reapen, the smoke of the dencher 
pod was seen fn the fields, the harvest was gar 
nered. John had more leisure, and began to 
think of trying to win Poppy’s heart, 

“Te it too soon?” he seked his astute sister. 

" No,” she answered, promptly. " Ask her at 
once, and press her for o favourable answer.” 

“J will,” he sald, firmly, striding owt to the 
garden where his love sat under a copper beech, 
reading Tennyson's *' Idylls,” Lassie, Noble, ard’ 
Cripple, In a group ab her feet. 

** Come for a walk, Poppy ?” he asked. 

* Gladly !” sho answered, rising with alacrity, 
and tylug on her broad-brimmed shady hat, “TI 
have grown guite tired of sitting here.” 

**T hope you will never get tired of us,” he 
anid, glancing at her apprehensively. 

‘Tam ngp likely to do that,” she responded, 
looking at him gratefully. “I shall never forget 
your kindness and Judith’s, 

** Don’t talk of ib,” he urged, hastily. “If you 
only knew the pleasure it is to us to have you 
here you would understand that It is we who are 
your debtors,” 

** Oh, John 1” 

There wae 2 new tone In his voice, a warm 
light in his eye, that made her blush and feel 
conscious that sumething was coming. 

‘Are you happy here, child!” he demanded, 
earnestly, drawiog her hand through his arm, as 
they reached the shelter of the dense wood, which 
hid them from prying eyes. 

* Very,” she answered, truthfully, 
than I ever hoped to be agatn, 
kind.” 

** Life here contents you }” 

“ Yes, I am quite content now,” with a ilttle 
impatient sigh that almost belied the words. 

“You are certain ?” he went on, watching her 
anxiously, 

“Yes, Do I look discontented }” 

**No, thank Heaven, you do not.” 

“Why are you so pleased?” looking ai him 
wonderingly. 

“ Beeause I want you to stay here always.” 

* Stay here always !” she repeated, amazedly. 

“Yes, Poppy, darling, I ask you to etay here 
with me, Will you be my wife?’ 

For some minutes there was silence, 

* Speak to me!” he pleaded, touching her hand, 
and at his touch she raleed her head, but be- 
tween his honest visage and. her eyes rose that 
other face, passion worn and fascinating, that had 
been too dear to her, and kept her silent. ‘‘ Have 
you no word for me?” he asked, in an sgony of 
suspense, “I love you so dearly—so dearly ! 
Life will be a blank without you.” 

“T—am—nobt worthy so much «ffection,” she 
faltered, biushing crimson. 

“Not worthy; you are more than worthy ! 
You are a queen among women. I am not half 
good enough for you ; a country farmer, rough, 
unpolished, but all my heart, all my affection, Is 
yours. Try to care a little for me, dear!’’ 

'*If—I thought—I could make you happy,” 
she begau—— 

“ You can, you can,” he assured her, eagerly ; 
“you, and you only. If you refuse me my life 
will be desolate, I shall never give another 
woman the opportunity of refusing me— of 
declining to be my wife.” 

* Don’t say that!” she implored, servously 
twisting her fingers In and out, 

‘*T must; ft is the truth. Poppy, will you 
not try to love me—try to make me happy?” 

And she, looking up in his honest face, 
murmured ‘ Yes,” and was clasped to his heart 
almost before the word had left her lips, and 
kisses, warm and tender, showered on brow and 
cheek, 

“Well?” asked Judith, as some two. hours 
later her brother appeared in the parlour alone. 

* Yes, it is well,’”’ he said, joyfully, 

** She has accepted you ?” 

“Yes. She has promised to be my own—my 
very own,” 
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wa" Lam glad,” and Miss Delbrook gave vent to | horribly jealous disposition, he determined to} He was nob a msn to notice things, till 
a sigh of intense delight and relief, make net vse off her engagement with Delbrook, | be would have been as a mole had he uot 
“ And I, Jadith, am more than glad, I thank 


Heaven for my great good fortune with all my 
heart, and soul, and strength.” 

“T hope you will be happy,” sighed his sleter, 
this time in a.different key and style, ‘‘and I 
4 aa may prove worthy of the love you ‘bear 


' She will do so, I am sure,” be answered, con- 


tly, , 
“You think she has forgotten 1” questioned 
Mist Delbrook, with some little reluctance, 
© I think so,” returned her brother, while for 
& moment bis face grew deathly white. 
*' Then all will be well.” 





CHAPTER V. 


Anp all was well for some time, 

Poppy wae gentle, kind, affectionate, if not 
absolutely loving; and a more ex&cting tover 
than Joho would have been content, and he was 
anything save exacting. 

Devoted himself to the last degres, he ex- 
pected little In return, and wae grateful for such 
small mercles as an occasional pressure of ths 
hand, & grateful glance, a kiss given of her own 
free will, or a flower placed in his buttonhole, 
and was wildly, if secretly and allently, delighted 
at these signs of sffection in the girl hs so 
ardently loved. 

He was busy. There was much to be done 
before the winter came and his wedding-day, 
and while he was busy in field and meadow, hia 
old rival came with the woodcock and enipe, and 
took up his quarters at Lord Kent's shooting- 
box, and began to look around, and hunt up the 
little brown-eyed maiden who had made such an 
impression on him the year before, 

He had not far to look, or longto hunt. He 
made a few inquiries, discovered where she was, 
and threw bimself in her way. She was startled 
at suddenly seeing her hero again ; he was cool 
and self-possessed, 

'*Poppy, bave you forgotten me!” he asked, 
fm soft tones, taking her hand in both his, 

“Forgotten you!” ahe faltered, blushing and 
shrinking away from him a little, “Oh, no; I 
could vever do that.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” he returned, taking 
the naive confession as a favourable sign, “as 
I have remembered. you all these dreary months 
thet we have been apart, and often thought of 
those pleasant days spent ab the Rectory.” 

**Toen why did you never write to me?" she 
asked, with just a touch of doubt tn her raind to 
prompt the speech. 

"JT did not know I might,” he returned, 


diplomatically. “Did not know you would care 
to hear from me. Would you have done «0, 
Poppy t” 


How soft his voice was, how caresaing his 
manner, how handsome his face! What wonder 
wae {t that she forgot everything in the delight 
of the moment, and murmured— 

"Yes; so mach!” 

“ Aod Inever knew this,” he went on, with 
hypocritical regres, a pained look in the blue 
eyes that set her foolish little heart a pit-patting 
at a terrible rate, aud made her tremble. 
‘*What I have missed!" he muttered, lond 
enough for her to hear, ."' Bub we won't think 
of these past sad months of separation ; we will 
make the best of the present,” he enid, brightly, 
and then he managed to Induce her to go for a 
stroll with him through the woods they bad 
paced together so many tines the year before, 
and then be would not lev her go until she bad 
promised to meet him there the next day. 

She could not resiat his fascinatlons—they 
were too powerful ; aad forgetting the allegiance 
she owed to Juha Delbrook she gave the promise, 
and after that they met dally, going over the 
o]d ground, visiting the old spots, and she each 
hour falling deeper and deeper in love with the 
worthless scamp, who had ne notion of marrying 
her—only meant to amuse himself at her ex: 
pense, 


Nevertheless, being a dog In the manger, of a 





and seb to work ove afternoon, determining that, 
before she Jeft him, she should give him her 
promise to do go. 

Tv was a eplendid October afternoon, fresh and 
bright ; atill the steady sunshine made It almost 
balmy as summer, and the setter and collile, as 
they dashed among the fading bracken after 
rabbit or hare, pauted lustily, and seemed to 
find pursuing their quarry warm work. 

Te rooks in ths tree-topa cawed loudly, a lark 
sang up beyond the clouds, a few late bubterflies 
swept by, or poised for s while on the 
Michaslavss daiaiexz, while here and there a 
solitary bee was sesn, or ® wasp, in its yellow 
and black jacket, somewhat lazy and lethargic, 
perhaps, still ready to stlog to the death, and all 
the while the sunrays flooded the fine old trees In 
the wood wich purest, softest light, gleaming and 
glancing through the purple and gold of the 
autumn leaves, where the nuts hung mellowing 
on the bough, snd che blackberries grewia giant 
clustere on those bushes not hidden from the 
sun’s ripening glow. 

Guy's attentions and faecinations had turned 
ber head. She hardly realised that she was 
plastic as wax in his sk{ifal haads, and could 
refuse him nothing. 

With downzast eyes and burning cheeks she 
listened to his epscious words, bis impassioned 
pleading, which yet never touched on marriage, 
or alluded tc her becoming his wife, and It seemed 
somehow to be an esey thing to give up poor 
Jobn, who, as the Captain glibly explained, was 
far too old and commonplace to aspire to be her 
husband ; and, indeed, now she came to think of 
it, marrying Johu did seem a dreadfully dreary 
fate for her-—so*nnromantic, so prosaic, and dun- 
coloured, 

She forgot ail his untiring devotion, all his 
great love. The golden-haired hero at her side 
had cast bis spell over her, and had taken the 
farmer’s rightful place In ber heart 

“And you will tell him to-night, withont 
delay,”’ urged Levison, * that you made a mistake 
—that you do not love him” 

'* Yee,” she agreed, with some reluctance. 
"' But—how shali I do iv?” 

Be bold, darling!” be whispered, his lips 
close to herear. “ Thiok of me, of my wishee,” 

And so he left her, and she stood at the stile 
leading to the farm lost in thought, until a step 
behind her roused her from her reverie, which 
was not altogether pleasant. 

“Are you waitiog for me, pet?” asked a 
cheery voles, which she knew was her fancé's 
“This {s a pleasure. You have not been to 
meet me for an age, little woman.” 

‘*Oh, don’t!” she cried, petulantly, as he put 
his arm rouod her, and drew her towards him. 

‘Don’t, Poppy! Why, what is the matter?” 
he asked, anxiously. 


“Nothing. It—it'’s—so—hot,” she stam- 
mered, 

“JI thought you liked the warm weather?” he 
observed, setting her free, 

“SoIdo. Oaly this is unseasonable,” 


* Do you feel feverish” he queried, wouder- 
ing at her flashed cheeks, and never guessing at 
the truth. 

“Yee—no,” she faltered, not daring to meet 
the cyes of the man she meant to wrong so 
ernelly, ‘Iam not quite well.” 

“Come In, then, dear, and leb Jadith give you 
something.” 

“T don’t want anything,” 
irritably. 

“ Well, come iv,” he repeated, after a pause, 
full of pain fo him, ‘Tea must be ready.” 

“Tam coming. Only, John——’ | 

“Yes,” turning back, and looking at her with 
aad, wistful eyes. 

“J[—I—want to speak to you—to-night—can 
It I have something to tell you.” 

"Of course you can, my dear,” he answered, 
gravely, a sharp pain tugging at his heart-strings, 
"Come to me presently in my room,” and he 
went on alone and entered the farm. 

Later on in the evening he sat in his room 
walting for her, a strange foreboding of comiog ill 
on bis mind, 


she responded, 





seen that lately a great change had come over 
Poppy, and that she had become cold and con. 
oed in his presence, 

He could not help thinking how pretty she 
was, as she came into his room, in her zoft whire 
gown, that matched the colour of her che-ks, 
the bright hair tled back by a blue ribbon. 

‘John, Lam so sorry!” she exclaimed, im- 
pulsively, stretching out her hands. 

“Sorry, child ; for what?” he asked, as he 
took them in his, 

**T could not help it, I did try not to—to go 
on caring for you in the old way.” 

“Poppy, what do you mean?” he cried, 
eharply, a ring of angulsh {in his-volee, ‘ Have 
you deceived me?” 

‘*T could not help it,” she repeated. ‘' Don’t 
hate me.” 

‘IT shall never do that,” he sald, tenderly, 
even in the rafdst of his pain ; “ but—I don’t 
understand. Tell me,” 

“How can I!” she murmured, blushing 


‘You owe me an explanation,” he sald, mors 
firmly, “if there is to be any change in the 
relations existing between us.” 

“Do forgive me! I could not help {, 
indeed!” she replied, with a burst of sobre. 

" Don’t cry, Poppy!” and his voice sounded 
strange and harsh even to himeelf, ‘ You 
muztn’t do that,” 

Then, after a pause, with an evident effort— 

“Do you mean — that there fs someone 
elee *” 

* Yes,” she whiepered. 

‘* And—-you—want—me to—release you!” 

“Oh! John, I owe all to you oe 
death. Don’t think badly of me!” she implored, 
tearfully. “Indeed I could not help it. Llove 
him so!” 

He winced at this, and turned deathly pale 
under all his healthy sun tan, and {t seemed « 
ro es befure he could command his voice 


k. 
: “And this man—you—love” the word seemed 
almost to choke him—" is——” 

“Captain Levison,” she interrupted, a tender 
light shining in her soft eyes.. “Say you don’t 
care?” she begged 2 minute later, seelog his 
ashen face. 


“Gare }” he cried, bitterly. ‘I care so much 
that thereseems nothing le fs for me to live for |” 

© You will forget,” she murmured. 

“It fs not to forget when one has 
loved as I loved |” he answered, brokenly. 

“Jobp, I shall never forgive myself,” with 
another burst of choking sobs. 

“There, do not ery,” touching the brown locke 
lightly. “Tell me—this—this—man—has asked 
you to marry him, of course!” 

“No, not yet,” she answered, in low toner, a 
burning blush suffusing her face. 

“ And he has spoken to you of love?” 

John Deibrook was dumbfounded. 

Poppy was proud, he knew, but where was her 
pride when sbe would let a man declare his 
paselon before he proposed making her his wife ! 

"Yes ; I—I—care—for him, and he fs so— 
different—from anyone—I know!” she faltered, 

her burning face with her hands, and 
feeling a first twinge of shame. : 

‘“‘ He must be, to act as he has done,” eaid 
John, sternly. “But, of course,” he added, 
quickly, ‘‘if he is free he means to make you bis 
wife, And now go, Poppy; go to Judith. I 
wish to be alone.” 

“You forgive me, John?” she pleaded, with 


downcast eyes and trembling lips. 

"Yes, child, I forgive you,” he answered, 
slowly and heavily. 

" How are!” she whispered, taking 


his hand and kissing ft, and the touch of those 
soft lips thrilled poor John from head to foot, 
even in that moment of supreme sgony and 
mortification. 

“'There, child, gol” he said, faintly; and 
when she left him he sank on a seat, threw out 
his arms on the table and buried his face in 


them. 
For a long while he remained there motionless, 
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a‘ prey to conflicting emotions; then rising 
suddenly ho took down a formidable-looking 
huntisg crop that hung over the mantelshelf, 
picked up hfe hat, and went out into the mist of 
the warm autumn night. 

He shaped his course towards Lord Kent's 
shooting-bex, arriving there somewhat late In 
the evening, bat not too late to obtain an inter- 
view with the man he sought. 

A stormy meeting took place between the man 
Poppy loved, and the man who loved her, in the 
seclusion of the emoking-room, which they bad 
to thenselves—Captaia Levison’s extremely un- 

_ welcome a been shown in there by 
hie direc 8 stormy interview which might 
bave ended in such conduct as would have led to 
an open scandal, only one of the men was a bit 
of a coward and other man was stern and de- 
determined, and the coward gave way before the 
other’s just wrath and indignation, and promised 
to do all that he demanded. 

And when Delbrook went away eatisfied, and 
yeb most dissatisfied, and flung himself face 
downwards tn the dewy aftermath of the home- 
meadow, to wrestle silently with his misery, the 

‘Captain rang for soda and-brandy, and solaced 
himself by curslog everything and everybody 
that came in his way. ” 


CHAPTER VL 


Norwitustanpixe the Captain’s oaths and 
general rage with himeelf and everybody else, 
he duly presented himself at the farm next 
‘morning, and asked for Miss Caufield, 

"A friend of yours has come to see you, 
‘Poppy !” sald John, with an effort, 

» “A friend }” she pe ageg In inguiringly, liftiog 


room. 
Nothing loth, and trembling with delight, 
Poppy went to the drawing-room, and received 
“a somewhat chill salute from the gallant Captain, 
who was in no end of a temper, and sulky to the 
last degree. 
After a while he asked her fn plain, un- 
Thiet ae 3 be em aud she de- 
accep’ im, ing none of the 
shorteo of hie cold wooing fn her rapture 


and b, 

_ “She's dashed pretty |!” he muttered to him- 
self, as he sab with arm languidly clas 

the slender waist, and stylishly dressed she’! 
rather more than pass muster; only how on 
earth am I to keep a wife, with all my debts and 
difficulties cay Sg my neck? Heaven! 
what a fool I've been, ly cornered 
caught thie time. However, I must try 
make the best of it, if I can’t see my way out of 


it,” and he did. 
Se 


BE 


He was fairly attentive as a lover, 
through the winter at the shooting-box, 
Sacha Pina Geo tlyp 

ear 
Mae he a would “tren uP 
backsliding, bas 
drew a he grew weary, and longed for the 
galetios of town, : 
ye Snr See Yet Vin beget Lenten!” 
, one 


he ask m g. 
% so much!” she answered, with eyes 
= y danced with glee atthe mere thought 
“Tam thinking of gotng there soon, on bnsi- 
nets,” he added, for John’s edification should he 
<a of this proposed trip; “and my alster will 


i 








merriment amongst ‘he fast and fashionable eet 
that thronged Mrs, Murray's rooms, though they 
were willing to admit—at least the male portion 
were—that she was very beantiful, 

* Only so odd, #0 veauche, you know,” mur- 
mured Mrs, Simmons, lavguidly, a fat, fair 
widow of forty, with a lage fortune and a 

ainted face, and a decided admiravion for Guy 

vison, 

“Wears such tawdry, raggy-looking frocks, 
chimed fn another artificial fair one. 

**And does not know what to do with her 
hande and elbows, and {ze troubled about her 
feet,” put in a third. 

“ Can’t say five consecutive words, you know,” 
declared a fourth, spitefully. 

These flattering remarks, along with 4 heap 
more of the same sort, came to Levison’s ears, 
and he grew more and more ashamed of his girl- 
betrothed; and lees and less attentive. 

Very sore grew the tender, loving heart, very 
sad the winsome face, as she began to fear that 
her lover was falling away from her. This fear 
became a certainty one night after a grand 
dinner at Mrs. Simmons’e. 

She had hidden in the window amidst the 
folds of the heavy curtains, and Levison and his 
hostess were quite unaware of her close proximity 
when they seated themselves on a (4c a dete chair 
close by. 

“T shall never be able to understand it,” 
‘drawled the widow. “A man of your taste 
and on, #0 fastidious, so particular, to 
choose a little unformed thing like that !” 

** Don’t try to,” he responded, with a nasiy 
laugh that jarred horribly on the listener’s ears. 
“ Fellows make awful blunders sometimes,” 

"TT see, You made one?” 

a Rather.” 

‘Ah! Tell me about it,” with great in- 
terest, laying a jewelled hand caressingly on his 
cont sleeve, 

"Well, you know, when I had sick leave, the 
year before last, I went to my father’s old friend 
ab Caple, and he, unfortunately, yas to 
have s daughter. You’ know there is nothing 
much to amure a fellow of my sort in the 


try. 
“Nothing, of course!” agreed the fat, fair, 


and mr § lady. 

** And the little girl seemed to fancy me; #0 
we flirted a bit, then I left, and her father died, 
and when I went down last autumn I met her 
again, and seeing she was still sweet on me, ilke 
@ fool I went a little too far; and her guardian, 
an awfully peppery sort of a fellow, made no end 
of a row about it, threatened to ahoot me ’’—the 
Captain’ substituted “shoot” for “flog” as 
being more romantic—'‘ wanted to fight; so, as 
I hardly thought the jittle girl worth fighting 
over ”—poor Poppy winced here as though she 
had been struck a sharp blow—‘‘ I made the best 
of a bad bargain, and under pressure provosed, 
trusting to Providence to geb me out of the 


serape,” 

** And’ she hasn't helped you yet?” laughed 
the widow, 

**No, but I am atill hoping she will,” and 
they both laughed, and moved away, leaving 
Poppy feeling as though her heart had turned to 
stone, all her hopes lying shattered, her rosy 
visions dis ° 

But pride came to her aid, 

She managed that night to hide her feelings, 
and the next day, making an excuse to Mrs, 
Murray and her treacherous lover, ehe returned 
to Brook’s Farm, aad two mornings later he 
received a faw blurred, crooked lines that 
released him from his engagement, gave him the 
freedom he craved. 

Neither Jadith mcr John cou!d ever quite 
make out what had happened, 

When pressed for an explanation she simply 
sald she had discovered that she was nob auited 
*' gy Levison, that =", oe never have 

n y together, and therefore she had 
sabeanea Oh 


m. 
(Continued on page 329,) 
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from Dr. HORN, ‘Hatr Specialist, Bournemouth. 





A PAIR OF IMPOSTORS. 


Tx the drawing room of cue of the houses 
opposite Ciapham Common sat Miss Dorothy 
Atkins Miller, the eldest of throes slsters—who, 
having already appeared fn coclety as “ buds, 
were now in various etages of bloom and 
blossom. 

Lilian, a tall, gracefal girl of nineteen, stood 
by the open window, half hidden bebind the Ince 
draperies that swayed back and forth in the light 
breeze ; while Grace, the youngest, bent over her 
embrotdery, absorbed in the mystery of the latest 
Kensington designs. 

The afr was full of indefinable freshness and 
fragrance of early spring, A hand-organ, that 
had appeared as silently and almost as myste- 
riously asthe crocus-buds beneath the window, was 
grinding cut a wheezy welcome to the April sun- 
shine, Little patches of green lay here and 
there on the common, like hopeful prophets, in 
the sun ; the sparrows chirped noicily in the trees, 
and the faint, sweet odour of opening bude 
mingled with the heavy perfume of the hyacinthe 
in the window, 

* Lilian,” said Dorothy, looklog up from the 
peper which she had been reading, “ I have fovud 
my misaion,’’ 

“Have you?” inquired Lilian, with languid 
interest. “ And what may ft be, pray 1” 

“Don’t scoff, Lil dear,” answered Dorothy 
“but listen.” And glancing down the column of 
* Wants,” she read the following item :— 


* Wantrp—An intelligent and comely ycung 
woman, capable of doing plain and fancy cooking. 
She will be recefved as one of the family, fn 


a quiet country home,—Address, Mrs, Helen 
Henderson, The Beeches, Brenchiey, Kent.” 
"There !’’ exclaimed Dorothy, waving her 


paper. ‘Am I notcomely 1 Am Inotinte!ligent ? 
And can’tI do plain and fancy cooking after a 
three month's course? Theo place was evidently 
made for me, and I for the piace.”’ 

“Bat, Dolly,” exclaimed Grace, ‘you are not 
really in earnest? You couldn't take a servant's 
position and expect to be received In society 
again,” 


“Nonsense!” replied Dorothy. ‘ Society 
needn’t know anything abont [t. Society will be 
politely informed that I am spending the eummer 
with my aunt in the country. She {fs cur sunt, 
you know. Don’t you remember the winter she 
made mamma a visit, jast before I came out, and 
how she reviled us, one and all? ‘You girls’ she 
sald, ‘can do nothing but attend literary institutes 
and French classes and dance waltzes!’ Now I 
will show her that they can do all that, and 
something else besides, Mamma wili give me a 
recommendation.” 

" Mamma will do nothing of the kind !” inter- 
posed Lilian, from the window. ‘She has 
engaged rooms at Scarborough from the first of 
June, and Mics Guesett is to begin on our dresses 
to-morrow.” 

Dorothy looked up with a bright smile. 

* Lillian, you and mamma ought to be glad to 
have me cff your hands, especially when I relfn- 
quish, once and for ever, all claim to those 
charming toflettes which Gussett is concocting In 
that wonderful brain of here,” 

“ You dear girl!” exclaimed Lilfan, moved to 
enthusiasm by the generosity of this nnexpected 
offer. ‘‘ But what are you to gain from ft all?” 

“ Success!” answered Dorothy, dramatically, 
And, selzing her sister by the waist, she waltzed 
gaily around the room to the strain of the un- 
tiring hand organ outelde, 

Just then, a caller was announced, 

Dorothy glanced at the card. 

“* Mr, Clement Rich,’ Give him my excuses, 
please. I have an important letter to write—a 
business-ietter connected with my arrangementa 
for the summer. Don’t betray me, girls.” 

She hastily disappeared through one door just 
as the caller entered by another. 

Mr, Clement Rich -was a young man with a 
good figure and a prospective fortune, There 


was absolutely nothing to be sald agaiost him, 
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and he was greatly admired by all discreet and 
sensible mammas. 

lf the lines of his mouth fndicated frresolution 
and indecision, no one was the wiser; for his 
handsome blonde moustache was so well trained 
as to conceal the fact in a manner that was both 
clever and becoming ; and, if the young ladies 
voted him dull, they must have been very exact- 
ing to expect nature to bestow all her good gifcs 
on one person. 

If Mr. Clement Rich was not intellectual, 
neither was he arrogaut ; {f he was dali, he was 
good-tempered ; and the annoyance which he ex- 

at being deprived of the pleasure of 
the eldest Miss Miller's society found no expres- 
sion in the gentle suavity of his tone and manner, 

He had fallen into the habit of depending on 
Miss Dorothy to guide the conversational frigate 
of an mye bop and, at first, feeling some- 
how as if he lost his bearings, he was puzzled 
how to proceed. Bat, if the conversation moved 


talk, while he allowed ail his energy to become 
a In the contemplation of Lilian’s fair 
ace, 

He had for a long time considered himself 
hopelessly in love with Miss Dorothy, but he 
missed her much lees than he would have ex- 
pected ; and when, at parting, he told the young 
ladies that he had spent a most delightful even- 
ing, he did not feel that his immaculate con- 
rcience had been stained by even the shadow of 
an untruth, 

Lilian went upstairs with a half smile on her 
lips, that made her look prettier than ever, As 
she looked into Dorothy’s room to say good- 
night, she hesitated a moment, and then sald 
abrup-ly,— 

“Dolly, are you sure—quite sure—that you 
want to go to Brenchley?” 

lng fectly sure,” answered Dorothy, with em- 
phasis. 

‘' Because,” said Lillan, “I ought perhaps to 
tell you that Mr.—that a certain person—{s to 
be at Scarborough this season ; and, if you are 
not there, I am afraid—that something may 
happen.” 

Dorothy took her sister's delicate face between 
both her hands, looked intu the blue eyes until 
the faint blushes came and went in the girl’s 
cheeks, and said gaily,— 

‘Let lt happen, dear—mamma will be very 
well pleased,” 

Lillan turned away, with a little shame-faced 
sigh of relief. 

*“T really am glad that Dolly doesn’t care,” 
she sald to herself ; ‘‘I have thought, sometimes 
that perhaps she might.” And she went to 
sleep with rosy dreams floating before her eyes, 
satisfied that, in the end, everything would 
arrange itself quite to her satiefaction. 

Early June found Mrs, Miller and her two 
younger daughters zettled at Scarborough, where 
@ brilliant season was predicted—and, in fact, 
already begun, according to the soclety column of 
the leading paper of the place. 

“ How much your poor papa would have enjoyed 
all this,” observed Mrs. Miller, plaintively, as 
they stood together on the beach. “ He was #0 
fond of the sea, although so absorbed in business, 
poor man, that he never had time to devote to 
needed recreation.” 

Mrs. Miller did not often indulge in sentimental 
or painfal reflections, but 16 seemed proper that 
her daughters should be reminded oecastonally of 
the fact that they had once a father, who, it is 
true, disappeared from their view so long ago that 
they were in some danger of forgetting him, 

He had beea « quiet man, of simple habite, 
and, having provided for his family an ample for- 
tune, which seemed to be all that was expected 
of him, he had unobtrusively exchanged this 
world, with its ever changing tide of events, for 
the serenfty of that changeless world which we 
have all been taught to consider a far batter one. 

Mrs Miller would have considered herself 
deeply siafal if she had not been resigned—and 
no one ever ventured to assume that she was not; 
but certain events had transpired of late which 





made her feel the loss of her excellent husband 
in a very real and practical way. 

Many of her investments had proved uafor- 
tunate ; and, unless a certain combination could 
be brought about, her confidential agent warned 
her that nothing less than financial ruin was to 
be expected, 

However, there was no uze pulling down the 
blinds before the house was sold, eo she put the 
best possible face on the matter—arrayed her 
daughters rather more gorgeously than usual, was 
especially cordial to Mr. Clemeat Rich, and very 
properly thankful that Dorothy had taken a fancy 
to the summer where she would add neither 
to cares nor her expenses. 

Dgothy’s letters were full of enthusiasm and 

+ over her new life, 

“ Aunt Helen has no idea who I am,” she wrote. 
‘'Of course, I have changed in five years, and, 
when I introduced myself as ‘ Dolly Atkins,’ the 
girl whom she had engaged to do plain fancy and 
cooking, there was not the slightest hint of re- 
cognition In her face,” 

** You can have no conception of the feeling of 
exhilaration [t gives one to prove to oneself that 
one is capable of earning one’s own living. Aunt 
Helen is more than kind, and treate me like a 
daughter rather than aservant. And the cooking 
is a great success, Everybody praises {t, and 
everybody has a prodigious appetite. 

“Aunt Helen—or Mre. Henderson—has a 
Cousin Gerald staying here, a young man whom 
the whole household admires, down to the dog 
and the cat. 

“ He only came for a week, but he declares now 
that he shall stay all the summer, and has paid a 
premfam to be taught farming by Mr. Henderson, 
I don’t know whether it is the blecults—of which 
he eats an enormous number—or something else 
which tempts him to prolong his sojourn. 

" Of course, this belug the head farm-hand, and 
my being the lady-help, throws us together a 
good deal; and although this country life fs 
absolutely delightful, I am not sure but it might 
be a little dull at times ff there were no one in 
the house beside Mr. and Mrs. Henderson.” 

“TI didn’t know that Helen had relatives by 
the name of ‘ Gerald,’” sald Mrs, Miller, thought- 
fully, as she read the letter, ‘‘They must be 
some of Mr. Henderson’s family from Hampshire 
—obseure farmers, I suppose.” 

Meanwhile, the days and weeks were hurrying 


by. 

é ane, with its singing birds and orchards 
smothered in apple-blosaoms, had passed, and 
midsummer was at The green world 
seemed in a languid dream, the birds were allent, 
and the long grass in the fields hardly stirred, so 
motionless was the afr, save as it fell beneath the 
mower’s scythe. 

Dorothy sat at the back porch, watching the 
men at work in the fields, listening half uncon- 
sclously to the monotonous donivg of the files, 
and feeling as if, for the first time in her life, she 
were really happy. 

The sunny outlook from the house, the sur- 
rounding hills, with their ever changing shadows, 
and the simple country life, with its freedom 
from restraint, were all {nexpreseibly delightful 
to her, There was one little cloud, and that no 
bigger than a man’s hand, to mar her happy se- 
renity. 

Oaly the day before, “Cousin Gerald” had 
told her that he had about made up his mind to 
remain with Mr, Herderson for the rest of his 
life, and Dolly felt almost sure that it was 
not altogether on account of the biscuits. 

“ Of course,” she sald to herself, “if he knew 
who I was, he would not dare to think ench 
thoughts.” And then, ina more generous mood 
she said to herself: “‘ He is far too much of a 
man to waste his life in alittle country place like 
this. I will tell him so, and then go home.” 

Bat although Dolly was not wanting in courage, 
she did not immediately pub her exselient ra- 
solves into execution. Sober second thoughts 
convinced her that she had been Inexcuzably con- 
ceited and unmafdenly; that it might, yes—it 
might possibly be the blsculte, after all ; so she 
remained, and July merged into August. 

As Mrs. Henderson watched her Cousin Gerald 
and her pretty young handmaild sittlog together 





on the broad stone step of the lilac-shaded porch, 
talking, even after evening, in the old, old 
fashion of you and maidens, ehe thought of 
her own youth, and smiled, not y. 

Oae afternoon, early in September, Dolly went 
intothe orchard for apples. They lay on the 
ground in lavish profusion, and it was altogether 
unnecessary for Cousin Gerald to leave his work 
and come to her assistance. 

Because he chose to do so, however, Dolly 
chose to blush, and as she felt the warm colour 
mounting to her cheek fn such an uncalled-for 
and exasperating manner, she became all at once 
convinced, by some inscrutable feminine 


the innocent deceit which she 
for the last three months. 

“ Mr, Gerald,” she sald, as they turned toward 
the house, ‘‘I am golng away to-morrow. Per- 
haps I shan’t have any better opportunity to 
say good-bye.” 

“ Going away?” he echoed. “Isn’b this very 
sudden? ‘Has anything happened? Are you 
dissatisfied *"’ 

‘Yes—no. What I mean Is,” said Dolly, 
suddenly embarrassed, “I didn’t capenty when I 
came, to stay here always, and I , perhaps, 
my mother will be glad to cee me by thie time.” 

‘*T have no at she will,” ba =o, 

panion, planting himeelf in front of a treein « 
@ way as most oor ae «Sa bar Dolly’s progress, 
“I should thinkshe might. You have never told 
me very much about your mother, by the way, or 
where you live, Perhaps you will be willing to 
do so now!" 

“There is not mach to tell,” answered Dolly, 
demurely, “ My mother is a widow, and there 
are three of us girle. But what I wanted to say, 
Mr, Gerald,” ske continued, with a sudden rush 
of words lest her courage might desert her, ‘if 

ou willexcuse me for saying it—and we have 

m such good friends I you will—is that 
I can’t help feeling as if you were doing yourself 
an injustice by staying here. Of- course, it is 
very pleasant for a while; but, if I were your 
sister, I should tell you that you were throwing 
yourself away and wasting your abilities.” 

“T am rather glad, on ~_ — that you are 
not alster,” remar :) man, 
sapeunniiy quite unmoved by Dolly's orfticlsms $ 
“but tell me what you would like to have me 
do. I should be willing to do a good deal,” 

*' Oh, I only thought that, if you ever had sny 
plans for another sort of life and knew that I— 
that other people took an interest fn them, ft 
might make a difference.” 

"*Ip would make a difference—a great differ. 
ence,” axld young Gerald, earnestly ; “‘ aud you 
do take a little interest in me,” he added, “ even 
if you are not my aister—a very little?” 

© Yes,” adraltted Dolly, looking up from under 
her hat. Then, as he started forward, with what 
desperate intent. he himself only knew, she 
continued, breathlessly: ‘Bat nob enough for 
that—oh, no!” 

And she made a little rush past him, disappear- 
ing through the trees in a manner which she 
always afterwards regretted. 

‘Tt was so undignified,” she reflected. And 
then ehe reproached herself for her blushes and 
needless confusion, atoning for her misdeede by 
bidding them all good-bye the next morning, 
with unapproachable dignity, and assuring 
Cousia Gerald, as he helped her into the train, 
that she had lefs her address with Mrs, Hen- 
deraon. 

Then the train rolled away; she shed a few 
furtive tears, but dried the salt drops with angry 
resolve, 

Six weeks later, she was sitting with Lilian 
in the back parlour, discussing family affairs. 
Indeed, they have done little else since their 
return, for Mrs. Miller could no longer conceal 
the fact that their fortune was irretrievably lost, 
and there were questions of the greatest im- 
portance to be settled. Lilian, as the betrothed 
of Mr. C.ement Rich, had an assured future. 

* Of course,” said Dorothy, “*I can take care 
of myself ; I can cook, and mamma will live with 
you; but what are we to do with Grace and her 
everlasting embroidery! Now, if this tiresome 
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had only proposed for Grace in- 
stead of me, everything would be right.” 

“ Bat, Dolly dear,” said Lilfan, in her most 

you are very brave, of course, 
and independent; but you know this Mr, Farn- 
unexceptionable. Mamma saya 
that papa used to know him, He saw you once 
In love with you at first 
sight ; and I’m sure, Doll, I can’t eee what else 
you can ask for,” 

" Lillan, you have no more heart than a kitten. 
# he fell in love with me I didn’t with him. I 
don’t even remember his face; and I am going 
fo write this minute and tell him that I can’t 
and I won’t think of 16.” 

“Bat you _— oon in in oeomry words?” 
taterposed a gen of expostula- 
tion. “Do be cautious, Dolly, and—well, {t 
wouldn’t do any harm to walt a day or so, and 
m sure I wouldn’t be rash.” 
“No hee wouldn’t,” exclaimed Dolly. “But 


: 
5 
: 


t, 

“Tt is Mr, Farnleigh,” she said, ‘and he wants 

see you, Dorothy, in the library.” 

“Then I shall be spared the trouble of writ 
a letter,” sald Dolly, scornfully. “ Very kind 
him, I am sure, to call for his dismissal,” and 
ahe left the room, 

Dorothy was gone a long time, and the two 
girls awaited her return with Impatience. 

“I shouldn’t think {tb would take so long to 
ssy no,” said Grace, meditatively. “If it were 

8, DOW, One could imagine how fb might.” 

“Certainly,” admitted Lilian, with an air of 
experience, ' one might,” 

At length Mrs. Miller, who had also been sum- 
moned to the brary, came upstairs, looking more 
contented than her daughters had seen her since 
the faflure of the house of Lee, Hubbard and 
Sons, which had involved them In its downfall. 

“Mamma, do tell us whad it all means!” 
called Graca, 

Mrs, Miller sat down In an eazy chair, andrested 
her head against its high-cushioned back. 

“Mamma,” repeated Grace; but before Mrs. 
Miller had time to reply to the eager query, 
Dorothy came in with her own explanation. 

‘Come down,” she ssid, “and be presented to 
your future brother-in-law, Mr. Gerald Farnleigh. 
I have known and—and liked him all the 
summer, but it did not occur to me to ask if 
Aunt Helen’s Cousin Gerald had any other name. 
He allowed me to call him Mr, Gerald, and now 
he "ee pens thatI am as much of an impostor 
as ’ 


“So you didn’t refuse him, after all?” eald 


n. 

“Why, no, I—I was so surprised that I—I 
suppose I forgot ft,” answered Dolly, “ At all 
events, it is too late now,” 








THERE are many curious things scld in the 
Raseian markets, and one can buy eels and snakes 
and chicken legs. Lambs’ feet are sold as a great 
dainty, and calves’ feet are bought for soup. 

Tus Chinese peasant wears & turban, loose coat 
and short and very baggy trousers, all of blue. 
The Chinese soldier wears the same, with an 
overall sleeveless smock, or long waletcoat, button- 
ing on the right shoulder, edged down the neck, 
arms and skirt, and down the front with broad 

facings.” The breast and back are decorated 
with a one-foot bull’s-eye with characters on it. 
This fs all the character the Chinese soldier 
possesses, The bull’s-eyo would be a very con- 
venient mark for enemy {f the soldier would 
give him a chance of shooting him, but the bull’s- 
eye is only worn to raise false hopes, for no sooner 
does he arrive dangerously near the enemy than 
he dcffs the of war to disappear as an Inno- 
cent civilian, Hefs ueually armed with a muzzle- 
loader or standard, both equally harmless 
weapons, 
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Tre last ball of the season attracted an 
enormous crowd to Hyde Park-gardens, and 
carriage after carrisge cet down its burden of 
fashion and frivolity ab Lady Augusta Craven's 
hospitable doors, 

be masculine element preponderated to an 
unusual degree, for a whisper had passed from 
club to club that a new heiress was to make her 
début tn London life—an heiress with a fortune 
that might have belonged to a Princess ond of 
the Arabian Nights, and a face such as an artist 
might have seen {n his dreams, bub never been 
able to reallee on canvas. Beauty and riches 
combined! Such an “ ensemble” was nob to be 
met with every day of the week. The impecuni- 
ous flirt began to reckon his chances, az he fasb- 
ened his glittering “ solitaire’ in the centre of 
his diaphanous « ; the confirmed bachelor 
began to reflect that, afterall, matrimony might 
have {ts consolations; and every male that was 


fortunate en to geb an invitation, either 
throvgh per acquaintance or the interest of 
friends, resolved to come and look at the prize, 


whether he bad a hope of wiuning it or no— 
even if a prior engagement imperatively called 
him elsewhere, 

The two sisters were dressed exactly alike, but 
Lady Augusta had wisely insisted that there 
should be some difference between them, to 
prevent constant mistakes by their partners ; so 
Raby had chosen yellow roses for her flowers, and 
Violes the darkest red. 

Violet was bending over a bouquet of exquisite 
roses, when her sister came in to see if she were 


‘* Who sent you those flowers!” she asked at 
once, stooping to bury her own face in their 
fragrance, “ IfSir Arthur had not thought of 
me, I should have had to buy mine for myself!” 

‘* Mr, Jerningham always supplies me with a 
bouquet,” with a fleeting blush, followed by o 
sigh 


** Indeed | that looks very suspiclous! I shall 
keep my eyes wide open to-night. Come along, 
I think we are rather late,” leading the way to 
the door, 

“ He is not coming—neither he nor any of the 

. Aunt Augusta thinks that the old 
general, Lady Chester's father, who has been 
dylog for the last twelve months somewhere down 
at Cannes, has at last made up his mind to finish 
it off. I wish he had done it long ago; any time 
but just now ”—very ruefully, 

“Yes, you are disappointed, and so am I,” 
rejoined Ruby. 1b was impossible to say more, 
for they were followed down the etairs by an 
admiring concourse of maids ; and yet there were 
many questions which Raby was longing to ask, 
for ehe had begun to suspect that Captain Marston 
was already supplanted by her own old friend, 
Harold Jerningham. She smiled to herself, as 
she remem that there was a time when she 
had infinitely preferred him to his brother, till 
somehow, by that irreelstible charm of his— 
agafnst her own wishes and sternest resolutions— 
Lord Alverley had stolen the heart out of her 
breast and made it for ever his own. 

Would he ever come back to claim it? She 
thought he would, and the thought gave a joy- 
ous animation to her beauty, in which her sister's 
for that night at least was wanting. 

The rooms were brilllantly Nghted, and decked 
with flowers of every description; the floor 
was perfect, the music entranclog; admiring 
glances met herson every elde. Wherever she 
went crowds of men followed her steps, made 
happy by a smile or a word, or the privilege of 
holding elther fan or bouquet if they could nob 
obtain a dance, 
este her long Fae gp from ~ world—after 

» weary days of poverty and neglect—the 
change was delightfal, and she enjoyed it with 
the easy abandon of a child. 

The humble governess at Chester Chase who 
had been o to pub on her own skates and 
travel second-class, and take the lowest sead ab 


every feast, transformed as if by the wand of 
Cinderella's fairy into the beauty of a London 
ballroom ; sovght after by the rich, the blasé 
and the noble, as well as by every other man who 
had eyes In his head and pulses to be quickened 
by the sight of her charme. 

Lady Augusta watched her niece with a grati- 
fied smile. ‘I knew she would be a success, by 
the very way In which she held her haad, so 
differently to the ordinary run of girle, I wish 
the Chesters had been here to-night !” 

** Mies St, Heliers, I hope you haven’s forgotten 
me!” sald an eager voice, without a bib of the 
fashionable draw! of London society. 

“Forgotten you! No, Mr. Gravee,” and Ruby 
put her hand fn his with her sweetest smile. 
“You remind me too forcibly that pride musb 
have a fall.” 

“T never was so ashamed of myself in my life, 
but ft is cruel of you to remind me of it directly. 
I was told I'should see you here to-night, so L 
gave up @ race meeting on purpose. Don’d you 
think you owe me a dance for that }"’ stretching 
out his hand fur the card, which was dangling 
from her fan, 

“lf owé I cannot pay, so it will make no 
difference,” 

“Oh, yes, Ib will, because then I can claim the 
first chance, You don't look as {f London alr 
disegreed with you,” looking down ab her, with 
cpsn admiration in his eyes. But where have 
you been hiding all this while!” 

“ How can you tell I was hidden, if you never 
came to seek?” 

** There can be no hunt if the fox won’t come 
out of his hole,” 

"You will certainly be too late, if you waib to 
order your horse until you see his brush.” 

“T should have waited for nothing,” he began 
eagerly, but broke off: “Mrs, Upton sent you 
a heap of messagese—but I’ve forgotten them all.” 

“Just likes man! A man thinks nothing of 
& messago—aA woman everything.” 

* Some messages— especially those from women 
to men—are worth their weight in gold.” 

"I hope a little more, as breath welghs 
nothing.” 

“T am auch a fool, but you know what I mean ; 
for instance, if you sent me a message by a fellow, 
and he didn’t deliver it, I would strangle him on 
the spot.” 

“What spot?’ with a smile, “If he didn’t 
give it, you would kuow nothing about ft,” 

"He would know something about it, when I 
found it out. Miss St, Heliers, you can’t mean 
to treat an old friend so shabbily as to leave him 
entirely out of the run?” 

“No; when I come scroes my uncle I will ask 
him to have ‘an extra’ on purpose—when the 
dowagers go in to supper.” 

Thanks!” with a grateful glance, as the 
Marquis of Merehaven came up to claim his 
partner, 

The two sisters danced opposite to one another, 
fn aset of Lancers. To Ruby ft seemed like 4 
dream, as she moved forward with a happy smile 
on her lips, and met Violet’s eyes. They had 
been separated so long, and passed through such 
depths of misfortune, that {tb was difficult to 
realise that the whole bright pageant would not 
pass away, like the transformation scene of # 
pantomime, and leave them in thelr humble 
domicile at Chatterton-street, with anxious 
thoughts about the butcher’s bill, or other prosaic 
detalis, As they passed each other in the act of 
crossing over, Lord Merehaven smiled, 

"Your alster is very like you,” he sald, * but 
yet there fs & difference,’ 

“Yes; Violet’s hair is not quite the same 
shade as mibe, and her eyes are darker,” 

"Then your lashes must be longer ; but I was 
nob thinking of them-—that {is to say,”’ with a 
laugh, ‘* I was nob talking of them. Your sister 
looks as If something had passed—and you as If 
something were to come—the one regretful-——the 
other expectant.” 

** Of what t” 

** Ab!” with a shake of his close-cropped head 
“‘T haven't the clue. You might tell me, but of 
coursé you won't.” 





“Perhaps I cannot tell myself. I am very 
happy to-night, and that is eaovgh for me,” 
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“Enough ! I should think so—it is more than 
Balf the world can say. Have you a down 
from the skies, and brought some of their bright- 
nese with you /” 

“No; but I have come from vegetating in the 
country, and this is a pleasant contrast,” 

“A contrast! yes. Some people might prefer 
the buttercups.” 

" Yes, if they couldn’t get them—only then.” 

" Of course, the greatest charm lies In the un- 
attainable. I should like to be lying at your 
feet in a dewy hayfield at the present moment, 
with a breath of fresh alr in our faces,” wip! 
his forehead, to show how much he was in sal 
of It, “and nobody eles to get In my way.” 

“The dewy hayficld would be rather damp, 
and stirs to leave a legacy of aches and spiders.” 

“You will not lev me be romantic, even when 
I try, in obedience toa certain spell I find in you, 
to be so against the graio.” 

“ Never try against the grain--you are sure not 
to succeed,” smiling at his efforts to get through 
the crowd, 

“ When I try with the grain, and with the whole 
stréngth of my will into the bargain—dd you 
thick there is any chance {” looking own into 
her eyes, in a way that he meant to be especially 
fascinating. 

“T¢ depends upon what you try for. Choose an 
easy Object, aud you need take but very little 
trouble to win it!” 

© Easy things are sure to be so confoundedly 
uninteresting,” bis eyes roaming towards a gtoup 
of girls who were watching his every movement 
or gesture with the. livellest interest, I should 
like to try after something I was not so sure of. 
Even a tiger-hunt would lose ite excitement if 
you knew exactly where to find the tiger.” 

‘*Then you must take some trouble, that fs 
wll, * with a careless indifference that netiled his 
pride. 

‘I shall!" emphatically, ‘'’ Shall you ride in 
the Row to-morrow?” 

** No, I haven't found a horse to sult me.” 

“May I call in the afternoon?” 

“ You may leave a card, but we are sure to be 
ont,’ 

“Are you never in to five o'clock teat” 


eagerly, 

‘Yes, very often, and intimate friends drop 
{n ac they please.” 

**May I forestail a hoped-for intimacy and do 
the same ?” 

**T ais is my aunt's house; you must ask her 
leave, nob mine,” slowly unfurling her fan. 

"Give me yours, and that will be half the 
battle,” 

**T have nothing to do with it.” 

“*It would be you that brought me, you must 
know that |” 

**How could I bring you?” with a mile, “if 
I nevsr said come?” . 

* By the force of involuntary attraction.” 

* Migs St, Heliors, this dance is mine,” and 
Archie Graves eagerly extended his arm, as the 
first bars of the longed-for extra floated through 
the now half-empty room. 

The Marquis stood aside with a frown of 
mortification, It was absurd to be thrown over 
by a fellow whom he didn’t know by sight, and 
who clearly wasn’t in hle eet. Auy other girl fn 
the room would have jumped at the chance of a 
prolonged flirtation with “the best match” of 
the season; but helresses always gave them- 
selves such infernal alrs, Reflecting thus, he 
lounged against the doorway in a pronounced fit 
of the sulks, whilet the two objects of bis dis- 
pleasure floated round the room in happy enjoy- 
ment of ample space, 

“Oar steps go very well together, bub we 
mustn't be too proud of ourselves like we were 
on the ice ;” and Ruby, utterly exhausted by the 
unusual exertion after her quiet life daring the 

ast year, stopped still, and leant against the 

amework of onc of the windows, as if for sup- 
ort. 
’ “ You are tired out, let us come on to the 
balcony ;” and Archie, alarmed at her paleness, 
carried her off at once Into the freshness of the 
atarlit night ontelde. Some more adventurous 
spirits stolen down {nto the gardens below, 


aod the balcony for the time belng was deserted, 





Raby scarcely knew why, but as she raised her 
tired eyes to the tranquil aky, her thoughte flew 
far away to her once discarded lover, Where 
was hs now! Thinking of her, haps, 46 & 
heartless girl, who had not known her own mind 
when the game was In her own hands, 

A lady came out of the ballroom with 
her partner, and, after talking about the heat of 
the room, the pretty effect of the lights In the 
distance, &c, retired again within the lacs 
curtains, 

“Misa Deyacourt,” sald Archle Gcaves, as 
soon as she disa; . “She was 
down at Chester Chase last Christmas, and there 
Wasa report that she was golng to marry poor 
Alverley. I almost wonder that she is here to- 
night, but they say that she has agolden nugget 
instead ofa heart. I do like a woman to have o 
soft point somewhere.” 

“Tf she were head over ears io love with 
him," said Ruby, rather amused, “that is no 
reason why she should stay away from s dance 
beciuse his cctogenarian grandfather had at last 
made up his mind to dis,” 

“His graodfather!" in surprise, ‘I had not 
heard of that.” 

"That is why Lady Ciementioa and Mr. Jern- 
{ngham are not here, I thought, of course, you 
knew. I was terribly disa ted, for I wanted 
very much to see them, after all that has hap- 
pened, Ah, Mr. Graves, weren’t you surprised 
to hear that I had grown Into somebody of im- 
portance }” looking up Into his face with a smile. 

“Yes, very much,” with a grave pre-occupled 
air, '* you always did seem somebody of import- 
ance to me, though—the tin has made uo 
change.” 

“Then you are different to the resp of the 
world, Pvor Lady Cuester was always kind to 
me, I wonderif she fesle her father’s death very 
much |” 

“IT should think her son had put ib out of her 
mind.” 

“Why?” with a convulsive start; “has he 
been doing anything extraordinary ?”’ 

Before he could answer the butler pulled 
tent the lace curtains, and peered into the dim 

&, 

* Migs Raby ?” he said, doubtfuliy. 

‘6 Here,” she answered, with a sudden pang lo 
wr phe - as she guessed it must be a messenger 
of evil. 

"A boy brought this,” holding out a small 
packet. on a silver tray. ‘“‘He says he has 
travelled night and day to bring it here in time, 
and he was delayed by going down first to Sunny- 
dale. 

Io an Instant she knew what it was, and the 
lights in the park below seemed to dance before 
her eyes, She tore open the papers In eager 
frightened haste, and out rolled the serpent ring ! 

‘He's dying!” she gasped, looking up with 
5 eyes, ‘“‘He promised to send it me. 
Take me to him,” holding out her hands like a 
child, “Oh, Heaven, I must ba thera!” And 
then, earth and sky and twinkling lights vanished, 
and she sank upon the nearest eeabin a dead 
faint, Alverley’s message had reached her, but 
{t was not too late! 


CHAPTER XLV, 


‘Brive a glass of water quick, and call Sir 
Arthur,” and Graves pitked up the paper with 
his left hand, whilst his right arm was support- 
ing Ruby’ fainting figure on the chair. He did 
not mean to read it, but his eyes fell on the 
words “Hotel de la Mediterranés, Nice,” 
written in a hand he did rot know; and the 
thought flashed across his mind divectly that 
this was a last message from Lord Alverley bim- 
self, 

Poor fellow ! and poor Ruby St. Hellers. To 
have loved a girl like that, and to have lost her 
by a foolish hair-brained act of folly like a duel ! 
It must be hard—cruelly hard Indeed! He cast 
a glance of reverent tenderness on the beautiful 
face calm and motionless, and perfect fn Its 
symmetry as if carved out of marble by the 
hand of a Greek sculptor. It was a blow to his 





own honest heart to find that her love had besn 
pledged to someone else; but he would not 
think of his own pain, so absorbed was he In the 
fear of what she must suffer when the long lashes 
lifted, and her eyes tock their next look at a 
world which the gs brought hastily by beat 
and train had made so suddenly dezolate, 

‘What is this!” said Sir Arthur, stepplog 
quickly on to the balcony with a glass of water 
in hia hand, and a much perturbed expreselon 
on his frank face, “My poor girl,” bending 
over her, and motioning to Graves to let hin 
take his place. ‘ Was it the heat of the room, 
~ og bad news that foreign fellow brought 

er 

‘*Bai news. She opened the pa and 
fainted,” not caring to- mention the ring, lest 
it should be a betrayal of confidence. ., 

“A little water on the forehead. What do 
you say?” looking up at Gravee, fn great per- 
plexity, 

The young man took out his handkerchief, 
and pouring some water on the corner, laid It 
gently across the smooth, broad brow. A few 
miautes of anxlous watching, aud then the dark 
eyes slowly opened, and she smiled. 

“That is right, dear,” sald Sir Arthur, cheer. 
ful ly 5 **drink a little water, and you'll come 
to 


She drank some water obediently, and looked 
round as if trying to remember, and then down 
at the rlog In her hand. Her face changed, and 
she tried to scramble to her feet. 

‘*T must go to him, there’s nob a moment to 
be lost. Ob, uncle} you'll take me?” lifting 
her white face to his In anxious p!eading. 

“Where? I don’t understand.” 

-“To Nice—to Lord Alverley, He has sent 
for me, and I promised to go !" 

Bat wait a bit; we must consult your aunt. 
You cannot go running after a young man 
half across the Oontinent,” looking quite be- 
wildered. 

**Bat I was to be his wife, Didn’t you know 
it?” stilliooking at him with tearless, agonized 
eyes, “‘'and when he fs dying, don’t you think 
that I will go to him? If you won’t take me 
I'll ask Mr. Graves,” scarcely knowing what she 
eald. The young fellow started forward as if 
to ehow his eagerness, “and if he won’t, I will 
go alone. 

“Tat, tut! if go you must, nobody shall take 
you but myself. There's a boy downstairs, I'll 
question him, and see what he says.” He was 
off befors she could stop him, and she was left 
alone on the balcony with the young equire. 

She put her hand to her forehead as ff to 
collect her thoughts, and then stooped to pick 
up the bit of paper which had fallen again upon 
the floor. Graves gave it to her, bis heart swell- 
ing with pity. There was nothing on earth at 
that moment which he would not have done for 
her, if it could have brought back the brightness 
of an hour ago. 

The rmnaic began again, and the dancing was 
resumed with spirlt ; stray couples came in from 
the gardens, too much occu with themselves 
to give anything but a p stare at the silent 
pair on the balcony. 

“Mr, Graves,” she said, suddenly, and her 
voice seemed to have c from fts usual 

“TY must see that boy myself, and J must 


get hold of my maid to tell her to pack my 
thi ” 


" I bring the boy here, and take a mea- 
sage to your maid?” 

**No, I will go myself ; no one will notice any- 
thing if we are quick.” 

He looked at her white face, and wondered at 
her courage. Skirting round the edge of the 
dowiing, Oe reached the drawing-room without 
exciting remark. Lord Merehaven was lounging 
as before in the doorway. He looked from one 
to the other with a curious glance, seeing that 
something had gone wrong, and not able to guess 
what ft was. 

* When am J to have my promised dance, Miss 
St. Heliers?” 

She turned away with a shiver. 

" N—next year!” 

Someone laughed, and she hurried downstalre, 
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In a little room beyond the end of the ball 
they found Sir Arthur aud a foreign-looking 
youth, who seemed overcome with fatigue. His 
sleepy eyes, however, regained somé of their 
usual vivaclty when Raby, pale and strangely 
composed, stood before him in her glittering 
ball-dress. 

All he could tell was that milor had fought a 
duel with the Capitaine Marston and had been 
wounded, If mademolselle wished to see him 
alive, she must start at once. Monsfeur Philippe 
told him to say that milor’s first thought was for 
her. 

The slow teats ran down Ruby’s cheeks, but 
che brushed them away hastily. She might cry 
her eyes out af a, but now there was no 


time. 

**] shall find him at the Hotel de la Medi- 
terranés ¥” 

“Yes, mademolselie; on the Promenade des 
Anglais, which Is all spread with straw.” 

Peele, when Is the train 1” 


Forty minutes past seven, aad it is now,” 
jooking at his watch, “a quarter past one. You 
have no supper, and you look like a ghost 


already. How can I take you in euch a state?” 

“Tshan't break down—indeed I are Sr 
Simpson can bring me something upstairs, 
it is very good of you,” hesltating ay she) was 
about to leave the room, 

“Nonsense, my dear. A trip to Nice is just 
the sort of to do me good |” 

She gave her hand to Archie without a word, 
and hurried up the backstairs to her own bed- 
room. 

“ What the deuce did the fellow go fighting a 
duel for, I should like to know,” he muttered to 
himself, willing to do a kind action, but reserving 
the right to grumble, 

“It was, so they say, for the honour of made- 
molselle,” sald Louis [Duverny, looking up from 
the wine and food which had been brought for 
hin. ‘ 

‘‘ And who dared to breathe a word sgainst 
hor!” facing round fiercely. 

“The Capitaine Marston,” 

“Hamph! Graves! After that I can say 
sothing, If I had been twenty years younger, I 
might have been such a fool myself!” 

“Ta do it again, if Icould only come acroes 
lm,” sald Graves; eagerly. ‘* What do you aay, 
Sir Arthur? Don't you think really [ might 
bs of ‘use to*'you If I came with you?” 

Sir Arthur shook his head with a smile, 

“No; one hotsheaded fellow on our hands is 
quite enough at a time. I suppose Lady Chester 
and Jerningham have-been sent fort” 

“Yes, monsieur, They were telegraphed for 
at once,” 

“And now I must go and do the agreeable to 
all these people, whom I wish at Jericho, and 
try to find a qhuleb moment to tell my wife. 
What she'll say to {6 all, goodness only knows! I 
should like to play her a tcurvy trick, and slip 
away withoud telling her.” 

Meanwhile Violet, in happy unconsciousness 
of all that had happene}, was dancing and Jaugh- 
ing, and enjoying herself, with a grace a 
charm of manner that forsook elther of 





“Aad where's Ruby?” feeling instinctively 
that there was some connection between the two, 

"*Upatatre,” with a glance at Lord Mere- 
haven, “She has danced till she can dance no 
more!” 

“She's not ill?” 

“No, Why should she be} G» on, my dear, 
It will not do to let It flag.” , 

“T thought you said something about a train,” 
still only half satisfied, 

“Soldid. It does not do to be too inquisi- 
tive, does it?” turning with an attempt ad a 
smile to the Marquis, 

"No, indeed, Lady Augusta ; Biuebeard's wife 
has taught usthat. Talking of dying,” he added 
with a drawl, as Violet dropped down {ntoa chair 
at the conclading bars of the dance, and he took 
his place beside her, “they say that Alverley 
has given Mies Deyncourt the slip after all. He 
has gone to the only place where she was sure 
not to foliow, unless she couldn't help ft!” with 
a cynical smile. ~ 

“What do you: mean!” looking ap at him 
with wide-open, startled eyes, 

“ He's been avting Don Qaixote at Monte 
_—_ and come to grief. Won't you have an 
ice 7” DAM 
ee ee ee ee of oxoney 


* Losing: his money, that’s taken for granted. 
Never was such a fellow for ill-luck ; but this 
time he has been losing hie life ov well. Hulloa, 
are you ili?” 


7 
“Ie ls true?” she gasped, turning as white as 


_| her dress, for in a moment ehe thought of the 


despair she knew this must cast over her sister. 

“'Texe ag gospel, but I wish to beavevs I had 
never mentioned it, I never met him here, eo I 
thought you knew him. Don’t let us 
talk of it now—it doesn’t do.” 

She could not trust her voice to ask another 
question, and felt she must not yield to her im- 

lee to rush upstaira afcer Raby, so she asked 

m to take her to the balcony—there she could 
think it out in comparative peace, Tale was the 
reason why Harold could not come, He must 
have sent her the bouquet just before he started, 
becauee, of couree, he had gone. 

Surely he must have loved her not a little to 
have thought of her at all at such a moment ; 
and. she—she liked him better than any other 
friend—tha> was al! she knew. 

She had steeled her heart against him, because 
it was he who had interfered between herself and 
Captain Marston. Knuowlug, by this time that he 
had saved her from something worse than death, 
with womanly Inconsistency, she owed him a 
grudge for it, Instead of being overwhelmed with 
gratitude, and felt that she would be shamefully 
disloyal to her past dream, If she allowed herself 
to listen to his words of love, 

Now that he was away from her, and she found 
how sorely she missed him when he was not 
there, her heart softened towards him ; and the 
tears came Into her eyes, as she thought of the 
sorrow he must fee! at his brother's death. Poor 
Lord Alverley {| she remembered the smile with 
which he had asked if he could do anything for 
her, and wondered how she had ever found the 
sro to intercede for her lost lover,. Then ehe 
1 up at Lord Merehaven, with the tears 
ee on her lashes, “ What did he die 

' 

** He was shot by Captain Marston fn a duel.” 
She clasped her hands together with a su 
pressed cry, but the Marquis Fo igo to be look- 
fog out over the trees, and not notice it, so 
wenton: “They say he was enough 
to take away the character of a girl he was fond 
of ; Marston was an utter sweep and deserved 
the licking, but I'm sorry that Alverley had to 

pay for It,” 

She wanted to hear no more, Sick with grief 
and horror she sat perfectly silent, quivering 
from head to foot. 

This was the man to whom her first love had 
been given—this was the man whom she had 
worsh!pped {n her heart of hearts ! 


* . * * * 


The ball was over at last, and Violet crept up- 
staire with a heavy heart and weary legs, She 





stole softly into Ruby’s room, and found every 
preparation made for an early journey. A box, 
already locked and strapped, stood outside on the 
landiag ; her* hat, veil, gloves, &, were laid 
upon the table. She herself was fast asleep, with 
the tears still wet on her white cheeky. Looklag 
down at ber fondly, with the tears running down 
her own, Violet dropped down on her knees, and 

that Heaven might give her sister strength 
to beer this heavy triai ; and then she went out 
of the room on tiptoe. 

After a few minutes she returned, divested of 
her splendours and wrapped in a dressiug-gown, 
and lying down on the sofa resolved to stay 
there till the morning, lest she might oversleep 
herself in her own room, and Ruby might be 
gone, without oue word of sympathy from her. 
She thought she would Me awake the whole time, 
bat nature was too much for her; and she was 
soon sleeping like a child, her bright hair strewn 
over the pillow, her small hands clasped as if {a 
prayer. 

It was thus that Ruby found her, when she 
started from her bed as the clock struck eix, so 
dreadfully afraid lest she might be late, She felt 
inclined to ran to her sister and throw her arme 
round her neck, but contented herself with cast- 
ing pitiful glances in her direction whilst she 
hastily performed her toilette. When her hat 
was on, she knelt down by her side and kissed 
ber. Violet was awake ina moment, ‘' Oh, my 
darling—if I could only do anything for you!” 

**Pray that I may be in time,” with quivering 
lipa-—"' that is all!” 


CHAPTER XLY. 


On, the long journey from Victoria to Dover 
—from Dover to Calais—from Cualals to Paris; 
the long weary waiting fill the train started from 
the Lyona station; the endless night with {vs 
frequent stoppages ; that shivering hour before 
the dawn, when Sir Arthur got out at come 
station on the line—she did not care to Inquire 
which it was—and brought her a steaming cup of 
coffee ; the gradual breaking of the day, as the 
railway ekirted the edge of the shore, and the 
wide expanse of the Mediterranean wakened {nto 
a sea of glory; the scorchiog sun of midday, 
which turned the tolerably comfortable carriage 
into an oven ; and then the feeling of unconquer- 
able dread which came over Ruby os the train 
steamed slowly Into the railway station at Nice, 
and she knew that the end of the journey had 
come at last, 

She had longed for this hour, with all the pas- 
sion of her heart ; and now she wes afraid to go 
outand meet it, 

" The boy, Louls Daverny, who acted as courier 
on the way, saw after the luggage, called acalache 
and pair, and saved Sir Arthur aud the mystified 
Simpson all trouble 

Ruby said nothing as they drove rapidly 
through the town, pasp the quay, up the 
Promenade des Anglais in the blezing sunshiue. 
She saw nothing, aud beard nothing, but the 
beating of her own heart, which seemed to stop 
when the carrlage stopped at the principal door 
of the Hotel de la Mediterranés. 

Sir Arthur, who looked very grave, went up 
the steps into the hall, and made some Inquiries. 

He came down then with a more cheerful 
aspect, and sald briefly, “ We are in time!” a3 
he held out his hand to help her out, 

She was trembling so that she could scarcely 
walk, but she had promised not to break down, 
and she kept her word, As they were being con- 
ducted down what seemed to them an endless 
corridor, they met Harold Jerningham, who 
started back in surprise, ‘‘Thisis good of you! 
how did you hear?” 

“ He sent for her!” sald Sir Arthur, shortly. 
“ How is he?”’ ; 

“This may save him!” his voice was hoaree, 
his ace wan ; one look at it seemed to take the 
last ray of hope from Ruby’s heart. 

They went on down a few steps up a great many 
others till they reached «a door, where Harold 
stopped. ‘ They were obliged to move him here 


—out of the nolee, Perhaps I had better go in 
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yr He opened the door and went in, leaving 
it ajar. 

A voice—which she could scarcely recognize as 
that of Alverley’s {t was so changed—rose high 
in an incoherent flow of words, which sent a 
thrill through the listener’s breast, He was 
calling—calling—calling for somebody who would 
nob come ; every now and then the words were 
quite distinct, and vibrated through Ruby’s 
heart; then they eank away into an indistinct 
murmur, and she could only understand the 

¢ longing which breathed through them all, 
: a Harold opened the door, and beckoned 
o her. 

“Tb is our last chance!” he w to Sir 
Arthur, who nodded an assent, vats 

With faltering steps Ruby advanced across the 
darkened room- towards the «mali, white bed on 
which Lord Alverley lay. 

Something seemed to draw her back, and she 

» fearing to go forward. Then the voice, 
Ww had always seemed sweeter than any music 
{in her ears, murmured in accents of the softest 
entreaty— 

* Raby—my Raby, my own lost star ! come 
back to me—come back |” 

And, pressing her hand to her heart, she ran 
forward, caught his hand to her lips, and raised 
her fate to his—so wan and white—with a world 
of paasionate lon B in her eyes. 

t you know me—look at me, 
dearest—you sent for me, and I’ve come !” 

The sound of her voice seemed to calm him at 
onee ; a quiver ran through his wasted frame— 
he tried to raise his head, but {bt fell back help- 
leatly on the pillow, * 

* Not—Raby ?” : 

“Yes! Raby herself, I’ve come as fast as ever 

could !"” 


"No; she ls married—she doesn't wanb me— 
Marston’s here”—his volce rising, his fever re- 
turning—"he shall have it if-he likes—it’s an 
insult, sfr—a HMe—a foul-mouthed liar, Oh, 
Heaven! I loved her, and she won’t come !"’ 

“ Alverley, listen to me!” in piteous entreaty, 
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as if by the force of her love she could compel his 
wandering reason to return, 

“Who esaye Alverley! Not she—she never 
called me that. She never loved me half 
enough-——” 

“ Alverley, look at me jast once!” He 
atarted, and his roaming eyes rettled suddenly 
upon her face. The brilliant Nght went out of 
them, till me | grew softer and softer, as if he 
gradually realised what they were resting on. 
He gave a deep algh, and the ghost of a smile 
hovered round his lips. 

“Tait you?” he sald, faintly. 

* Yes, Sike-anet own Ruby |!” 

** Come to see me die?” 

* No, to nurse you back to life!” 

“So good of you, but too late,” In an almost 

e whisper. His head fell back on her 


their breath ; she thought the shadow of 
death ing over his face, and her 
heart felt ready to burst, 


Harold hurried Into the room, poured out 
some restorative, and held it to his 
ips. They- refused to open, and the medicine 
was spilt on the counterpane, He put it dowa 
in despair, ~- 

“Tf he cannot take It, itisall up with him, I 
must fetch the doctor and my mother.” 

“Give it to me,” sald gg em She 
took the glaes In her hand, bent over 
the bed, with a Weise a her heart, 
“Lord Alverley, drink rink 1b for Raby’s 
sake!” 

His lashes shook, he moved his head slightly 
forward, and drank. 

When Harold returned with his mother and 
Doctor Morton, who had accompanied them 
from Eogland, the patient had fallen Into a quiet 
slee; 


p. 

“This may save him, after all!” sald the 
doctor, with an alr of relfef. “ But how it came 
about at the present crisis, lam at a loss to 
conceive.” 

















ing to point north for the subjects of the Ozar. 
French and Russian ecientists have recently been 
investigating vhis subject on the vast central plain 
between Moscow and Barakov. The greatest. 
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RONALD MAY STARTS TO HIS FEET, SALUTING HIS COLONEL, WHILE THE SISTERS EMBRACE ONE ANOTHER. 


BROWN AS A BERRY. 
—0i—~ 
OHAPTER XVIL 


Penuars it is the keenest disappointment that 
Captain Carew has ever 
to acknowledge that the 


oo * _ 
¢ has no plan up the friendshi 
tah apabtaieelé bata mesial at oe 
come what may, he will never take her to be his 
wife ; and because he cannot adapt himself to 
these altered circumstances and thoughts, he 
away from her all that next day, and will 
not even look in her direction. 
is first bewildered and then indignant 
ab his mien. She has no suspicion that 
he can have a cause for it, unless he thinks it 
of her to have betted with him and | 
his gift ; but if it is that, did he 
ask her to do the one, and insist upon doing 


: 
Pras 





, ¥ 


and she can scarcely contain her auger. 
Captain Osrew wonders a litle at the flashing 
eyes and compressed lips which meet his 
gaze when once by accident he passes her 
on the atairs, Is it possible, she thinks, that it 
is he who is somehow to blame ; and how Is it 
that Mr. Blythe never approaches her once? 

He might have thought that he had been 
toistaken in what he had seen and -heard, and he 
would almost have welcomed the loss of sight 
and hearing that would have restored her to him 
true and sweet as of old ; but on the next day, 
Berry, loth above all things to seem to be wear- 
ing the willow for bis sake, listens to Mr. Blythe's 
plea for pardon, and, on promise of amendment, 
again receives bin Into favour. 

After that the struggle is over, and he believes 


the worst, 

Mre. Sowerby’s-delight is unbounded. The 
possible future becomes so real to her at last 
that she can scarcely forbear calling Berry Lady 
Blythewood, and treating her with the respsct 
that would be due to her in such a case. 

come | = ae agg od fer hep Any — day 
says, eu y, to Mr. e; but his reply 
rather startles her. 

“Do you monn little Berry Cardell? For my 
part I she is rather unfortunate to have 
attracted the attentions of Mr, Blythe, He le 
not s marry iog man.” 


** Nonsense |” ly. “Mr, Blythe's in- 
tentfions are un ee 

“Mrs, Sowerby, did you ever hear the approved 
definition of the word ‘flirtation?’” is the 
seemivgly frrelévant reply. 

“No, 

** Avtentions without intentions. I think that 
describes this cass exactly.” 


“Tam sure you are mistaken. He seems so very 
devoted,” she answers, uneasily ; but though she 
tries to reassure herself, she cannot feel eo cer- 
thought it ail: depended oo Bart's will but 

t ib on Berry's ; bat 
what if he fs really only flirting and compromis- 
ing her with bis unmeaning attentions ? 





“T am glad our girls will not be grown up for 
some time,” she says to her husband, with a sigh 
over her future responsibilities as chaperone. 

"So am I,” returns Captain Sowerby, deciding 
with some reason that his present expense® are 
enfficient draia upon his slender purse. 

“I wish they had all been boys!” she stays 
again, thinking of her own unsuccessfal mairi- 
monial ventare, and of the pitfalls that generally 
surround her sex. 

But to this remark Captain Sowerby wisely 
makes no reply. . 

Mr. Le Sage is not the only one who doubts 
the troth of Mr. Blythe’s apparent devotion. 
Captain Carew has been eye-witness to too many 
of his flirtaticns to readily believe in him ; and 
though it fs true that this g'ri [s, in his eyes at 
least, Immeseurably superior to those others, 
still he knows that » man’s nature {fs not readily 
changed, and this one isalmost Incorrigtbly fickle. 

One evening he fs driven to openly interfere. 
Mr, Blythe has made some lavghing remark 
about “ the pretty little gipsy,’’ and his tone is 
so insultingly familiar that Captain Carew can 
bear it no longer. 

“Tf the lady you mean had a brother on board 
I think you would hesitate before of her 
like that. As ib is, if you offend again I shall 
take upon myself to resent the im slight, 
which I am sure fs equally distastefal to us all.” 

There fs 4 murmur of assent ia reply, There 
are only a few subalterns present, and though 
they had themselves hesitated to pull their 
senfor over the coals, they are not averse to see 
it done by another, A general chorus ins of 
** quite right ;” “*too bad, Blythe ;” “I agree 
with Carew,” and eo on, under cover of which the 
person attackedl has time to recover from his, 


surprise. 

**I thought Sowerby stood in that happy 
position, and envied him accordingly. Begad, I 
nel had such a pretty sister!” with a h 

Dg 

* If Captain Sowerby had been here I should 
not ned to have spoken,” 
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6 believe the gentleman | “I am sorry you are disappointed,” he re- | slander of the world, and she feels very keenly 
edhies Meeoore a ameeidant ‘Ab least, I know}. gtavely ; wnat we: are not looking at {t now that she has no one to stand between her 
hie wife does.” aud ite censure. 


=" You admit them to ba pretensions, I thought 
you were not a marrying man?” saysasubaltern, 


in some surprise, ee 
“No more Iam, And one {fe certain I 
ehall not marry a lady whose name Ido not even 
know. Why, ft wouldn’t be legal! Fi 


having to swear: st the altar,.' regi 
thee, Captain Sowerby’s charge, ‘to aD 
hold, &¢., &o,’” 

*¢ La Sage calls her Miss Scardale,”’ replies. the 
subsltern, rather nervously, Captain Carew’s eyes 
belog fixed sternly upon him. \ 

Bab he has-been: drawn into the discuession 
aa a tere hd, 6 . il 

The fact is, Barry, by some mistake, haz been 
entered as Miss Sowerby, and Laurence Le Sage’s 
affected pronunciation of her true name does not 
tend to clear up the error, 

“I calied her Mise Scardale aud she asked me 
who I meant, and she also denies the Eamoanendy 

oe 


ancy 
take 
d to 


Sowerby, so I don’t see what elee I can do, 
wT Beer ald alte sufficient. for the 
“ Berry » quite sufficient. for 
exigencies of tha fa secrton bedghs the | 
subaltern again. : 7 
‘Ah, yes, Leuppose it would; but I don’t think. 
ft will ever come to that, Be comforted, Oarew ; 
the first attractive matron I meet after landing 
will effectually banish thia’ pretty rarige si 
my mind, and you will haye a clear: with my 
lessing ” : 


Captaia Carew turns angrily on his heel and. 
leaves the saloon without voucheafing a reply. 
Such conversation would always jar upon his 
taste, but that Berry should be of in 
terms like those galls him to the 

He cannot forget that he hag loved herjiand 
even in his thoughts the past tense is so regret- 
fally, tenderly uttered, that ft seems as though 
it were the t still. Hefs half-Inclined to 
warn her, but kaows how .such. warnings are 
inevitably recelved, and besides, how could he 
deal such a blow to her pride! 

How could she bear to hear what the whole 
ship will now soon know, thet she fa trifled 
with and scorned? His heart softens wondrously 
toher; for, in spite of her coquetry and. that 
gcene which is as yet unexplained, she isa woman, 
and hae no one to protec: her. Once or twice 
duriog the day he addresses her, and in the 
evening, as she stands at the saloon door swinging 


Berry—yet.” 


her hat to and fro in her hand, he comes ap | had 


agsia, 

‘You are going on deck?” he begins, ques- 
tloningly. w 

“T—I don’t know.’ 

“You are getting tired of the inevitable after- 
dinner migration {”’ 

**Oh1! so tired, Inever thought that life at 
sea could be so wearisome, so—so hateful |” 

He asks no questions, knowing even better than 
she what real reason she has for, her. distaste. 
And yet he fe touched by her distress, and has 
resolved that come what may he will stand by 
hor, and show that his reverence for her Is. as 
eo oe he had never loved her, and been 


ved, 

For sole réply he gently forces the shawl from 
her arm, abd wraps it round her. 

“The Southern Cross Is visible to-night! 
Come and see it! ” he says, persuasively. 

And she complies, 

Her whole manner Is changed in a moment, 
and she regajus some of that buoyancy which 
during the last few days she had lost, A new 
fightoess fy in her step as she runs up the 
companion-ladder, and a new brightness fo her 


eyes. 

When she fs ab last on deck, seated at the 
farthest end of the veseel, with Captain Carew 
at her side, wearing something of hie old air of 
devotion, she so far recovers her natural spirits 
as to disagree witb him. 

“Four stars placed in opposite position, not 
all of them at equal distances, Captain Carew, 
I don't think much of your Cross; it. fs 
horribly rickety. Nob even a Maltese one !” she 
<ar® conetiy, fn anawer to his explanation where 
to look, 





moment to believe ia them. 
~The old: dur steals.over him, and -he o 
closer to her ' Wee 
\.'\For the aake t ight.In the: 
NS ihiers vain: J 
below 
"Not Aad 
The cal which she gives 
. | a8 she peas ab discomposes. him, and 
With nick reading of his thoughts, 
a r 8 
che latabtupts biaet in. Y 
"You are. Itke Eoglishmep, I suppose, 
contem, of anything in the way of sight- 


ptuous 
seeing. Baeldes, none of this can be new to 
‘ou! 


# beg your pardon. Oae thing is very 
Ww » 4 4 " 


ne , ; 

'. And this time she does not‘question bim, and 

® .silenge: enenes, only broken by the sound of 

the catting through the waters, and the 
ves da against its sides. 


“Peoaently he breaks In impetuously— 

© Will you pardon me, ff I ask one question, 
I know I have no right to ask, but 16 has lain so 
heavily on my mind and your answer can give 
me such relief,” 

“Say on,” she auswers, turniog toward him 
in evident sarpriee. 

* The other night at Malta I was behind you 
when Mr. Blythe helped you from the boat. I 
saw. him touch your shoulder..and call you 
*Passy,’ and—and——” 

Ip is difficult to say all that this has meant to 
him until he knows whether it was av un- 
warranted liberty or authorised caress of which 
he is speaking; and feeling this at once she 
answers, haatily— Pas 

“Te that sll? Lam so you asked, and 
have #0 often wished to tell you!" And then 
fn afew words she explains to him. the whole 
affair, how her one Indiscreet and childish act 
been taken advantage of, and pu) her so 
much In the wrong that she had not been able 
to right herelf since, 

He listens with a certain sense of relief, and 
yet he had nob been human, perhaps, if he had 
not felt a little disappointed, too, thad she. was 
not entirely blameless, 

A man fa so tenacious of the perfections of hia 
lady-love, and he would have liked her to be 

ond suspicion even. 

is utterly poremyey and be 

y: The estrangement last. w 3 

oak and satisfactorily too, If he. had not 

loved her, why should he have resented the 

other man’s fmpertinence, or cared to show dis- 
pleasure at her conduct, 

The lotle curved lips grow tremulous and shy; 
her eyes are downcast, so she doez not see 
half-dubious expression in his face, 

“ You de not blame me now,” she murmurs, 
confidently; knowing how little harm was 

eant. 


tion.” 

“ Certainly |” 

"It Is not from {dle impertinence I ask, bub 
sincsre wich to serve you. Tell me—do you 
really dislike Spencer Biythe?” f 

wi pally, truly, heartily!” she answers de- 
cidedly. : 

** Thea take my advice and show that you do, 
Not suddenly, nor poiatedly, bub unmistak- 


ably |" 
She looks at him ioqguisitively, What can 





A woman 


a 





the | almost as it seems; but her 


prompt his warning | Is it jealousy, or has some- | 
th of which she knows bey 
so helpless, so powerless against . 





| What 


“Will you promise ?"” he goes on, eagerly. 

“ Yes ; I promise!” she repeats, slowly. 

A sailor, with a lantern In his hand, paases 
them as she speaks, and throws the light- upon 
ber face. So white and pitiful it is now—so 
different from what he remembers {t at first— 
all sparkling and radiant with youth and happi- 
ness, that feels a twinge of compunction, 
ht had he to be the first to offer to her 


_<} fips the fruic of the knowledge of good and evil | 
° hye codeaigeederiee hve her fp. his arms 


tly shel 
love, wi 


from all with his 


if 
: 
: 
3 


happiness 
her bands. without further trial of her truth ; 


‘but the old tradition of what a woman should 


be—how pure and above the breath of sus- 
picion—-{s too strong for him, and he turns away 
with a sigh, leaning his arms on the deck-side, 


es him. ‘* 

"Be my darling! what is 12” he ex- 
ites hake all prudential resolves flying to 
the 

“Lob me go! let me go! I am wretched!” 
ahie ories, the big tears roiling down her cheeks, 
and to disengage herself from his strong, 

** Not until you have heard me—not until you 
know that I wish to make you my wife—that— 
that [love you, Berry |” 

And then both are silent. é 
half-overwhelmed by the force of what he has 
himself sald, She fs fall of an intoxicating hap- 

that thrille through her In spite of all. 
er quick Instinct hae told her that she has 
been spoken of lightly, either by or on account 
of Spencer Blythe, and that it is because of that 
her lover has hesitated to declare himself, She 
feels that the declaration has been wrang from 
him now by -the foolish tears she could not re- 
strain—that, in a more sober moment, he would 
not have spoken thus. She knows that he loves 
her; but she knows, too, that he wished to have 
placed hee om pees reseats the implied 
doubt, And yet her first’ feeling is intense joy. 

” Berry, are you listening 1'' he asks, eagerly, 
impatient at her long ‘silence. “Do you lore 
me ?—will you have me, Berry ?”” 


ne 4 

He had never dreanied of and with a 
man’s in uence, loves her the better that 
she Is not easily gained, never doubting, even 
yet, but that fn the end he will prevail. 

“Why not!” he whispers, gently, one arm 
stealing round her walst, 

She disengeges herself en, re 


are as un- 


*Bceen T nyvor ean to marty ot Aik ioast 
of all would I marry a man who had doubted me 
and hesitated on the expedieney of making me 


te — <= } 
“¥—no,” hesitatingly ; and then Impulalyely | bls wife. 
he adds, " Will you answer me one more ques- |, 


F 
L 
i 


blind! He can only cover bi 
God aight, Captain Carew 1” 
Berry, stay 1” 


“ Ay 
* To what rpose All has been sald.” 
Sie in movlag away, ber bead beld in the 
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a see ene 
woman’s sense of, die done_to her, and un- 
uerable sorrow 

ae sys hold of her gown entreatlogly, but the 
little chance he has cf detaining her is destroyed 
by the advent of Lawrence Le Sage. 

ov Cardell, I am commissioned to bring you 
to Mra. Sowerby, She wishes to speak to you,” 
he 88: 

"He bas been. taken from.an exciting game of 

rds, and fk too angry and impatient to speak 

witli his usual affectedness, 

"For the firat time Berry’s name fe heard as it 


Hy fs. ; 
me Cardell 1” echoes Captain Carew, blankly. 
“ Miss Cardelli” is 7 — reply of the 
accent of reproo: 
“ts nes " as though struck by a 


8 
ude em oa falling back, no longer 
Ticven 6 pe vadhy Berry's } rnomls 8 


 OHAPTER Kviu, 


War there is in the name to 20 discompose 
him Captain Carew does not confide to anyone. 

“Perhaps he thinks {6 only a chance colncidence 
ot that a question might bring confirmation of 
what he dreads, « . 


otreject hid friendship, letting go on as 
hey oe, es that she p tepay lose 


‘At diate ch feels + with herself for 
her tamenese in thus accep'ing a haif-worahip and 
reluctant trust; but he’ f*-so humble and 0 
reverential always that she cannot up the 
rerentment, and the mere knowledge of his love 

cy spirits that each day 
her eyes grow brighter and her cheeks more a 
ig, and she fe once the same daring 
gipsy that she was before her father’s death 
o¢carred to shdden her, 


Captain Carew is only ng bis time, waiting 
for ‘her wounded to heal, and to prove his 
penttence for the doubt. 

That doubt he no longer—he would stake 
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Spencer Blythe has never been brought up to 
believe. 


Mra. Sowerby. is not so hopeful. She has 
sense enough to see that Berry is not. like some 
women ready to barter her soul. for a title ia 

spective,.and she has always fesred the 
influence of Captain Carew, who from the first 
seems to haye taken the girl’s fancy. She can 


-only wonder In amozement how anyone could 


hesitate between the two, and deplore thatsuch a 
choice had never been offered her, Certainly she 
would not be as now, struggling on the miserable 
pittance that the Government allows, and trying 
to dress and live like a lady, while providing for 
the wanbs and necessities of her three. little 
children. 

“Imposelble to live on a captain’s yay!” 
someone had said once in her hearing. 

“Not Imposelble, because we have done It 
oursel but oh |——~” with an irrepressible 
shudder that speake volumes of disgust, ‘' very. 
—very disagreeable,” 

And to something. of a like fate she sees Berry 
hurrying now, and cannot refrain from a word 
of warning. - 

“Look at me!” she says with dismal tragedy 
{no conclusion, but Berry only laughs, 

Not a very pitlable case after all, with three 
dear little children, and loving your husband, as 
I suppose you do,” 

“Of course!”. uneasily; “but still we are 
terribly, miserably poor,” 

"Something is sure to tura up!” is the 
reply given, with that wonde-rful hopefalness of 
aw which knows no fear and ackuowledges no 

t. 

“My dear, don’t depend on, that. Don’t 
‘marry Captain Carew with the idea——” 

“I am nob to. marry at all!” inter- 
rupte Berry, sharply ; and with the words still 
quivering on her lips goes on deck to wheie 
Ciptain Carew is waltiog to put his fate to 
the tes. 

With a woman’s quick instinct ehe guesses his 
intention and has decided on her reply before he 
has spoken, : 

It is their Iast-day on board ship together. 
To-morrow they reach Bombay, and he has had, 
as she knows, urgent commands to join his 
regiment at once, To reject him altogether she 
has not the heart, although; of course, {) would 
be the most dignified course to pursue; but 
surely she might compromise the matter, and 
impose on him the probation he had meant to 
have imposed on her, . There isa sort of rigid 
justice in thie determination that pleases the 
girl and partly satisfies her pride. A little half 
smile of amusement hovers round her month as 
ehe Hstens to his suit, that discom the 
ape ley einem spat him ho as to 

success, 


“Berry, will you marry met” he says, des- 
perately at last, 
She turns away ber head, shaking {i at the 


eame time. 

* You do not love me!” 

“*T did nob say that, Captain Carew,” with a 
ralachlevous sidelong glance, feeling that now at 
least the game is In her own hands. 

, “Then you do not trust me? Is that it?” he 


“I know | was foolishly, utterly to blame, but 
Berry, can’t you forgive me for it now?” 

 T have forgiven you long sgo,” hesitatingly. 

"Bat nob forgotten!” he adds, reading 


‘be 
“No, nob tten. How could I!” 
“Tf you me——” he 


“ Ah! yes, then perhaps,” another mis- 
chievous glance, that tells him the case is not 20 


hopeless as he had supposed, 


9 peered bee you be AeA cruel? Put me to 
y any only coms to me 
shall be content!” he breaks in 


& 
: 





saereere somewhat Irrelevantly, as ib seems to 
m. 


His face falls and darkens a little, the old fear 
coming over him again. What if he should 
know her already, and that knowledge. should 
stand between him and his present love ! 

** Your sister ?”’ he echoes, uncomfortably. 

“ Yes, Mrs. Chester. If you care to make her 
acquaintance and would like to visit her when I 
am 1 elgleeliaalbibana shall be very glad to see 
you I" 

“You mean * may go to you and plead my 
caute-again.?”” he aske, with a short gasp of sur- 
prised delight, 

“Tf you like!” demurely, 

“Tf [ike !” with a happy contempt for the 
weakness of the words. *' My darling, nothing 
could keep me away now, after the hope you 
have given me at last.” 

She raises her head with a smile that is meant 
to be a saucy disclaimer of eo much meaning 
being Inferred from the conceselon she has made; 
but somehow the smi'e dies away in a tremulous 
quiver, aod the bright eyes grow dim with tears 
as. she meets his passionate geze. Her head 


droop: again, but not until he has read all the 


tell-tale blushes have written over brow and 
throat, No longer has he any fear, and had the 
place been lesa public he might have completed 
his triumph by extorting an unwilling confession 
even now from the ripe and yleldizg lpe, kissing 
the dew away from the thick eyelashes as they 
reat darkly on her soft, crimson cheeks. But for 
the time he must be content, 

“T will win you yet,” he whiepers, exultantly ; 
and Berry gives amexcited Httle slgh, knowin: 
well that, in spite of her brave defence, sha is 
already won, 

Mr, Blythe from a distance notes all this, and 

to collect his scattered forces, He has 
no doubt about the matter under discussion, 
and he is keen enough to detect that no declaive 
answer has been given. Ib only rests with him 
now to go, see, and conquer, utterly routing the 
audacious enemy who has presumed to rivalry. 

So it happens that to Berry comes that day 
which it has been credibly asserted comes to no 
maiden out of a novel—unless any exception Is 
to be made for the life on board ship, where 
events are necessarily more crowded and con- 
tracted—she receives two offera of marriage oa 
the same day and within the same hour ! 

But this second proposal, instead of softeniog 
her heart hardens it; and if there fs a flush now 
upon her face it is from wounded pride that ber 
consent could be so evidently taken for granted. 

“You think I am. only trifling!” he: says, 
Incautiously, noting her displeasure and not 
aceounting for it aright. 

“Todeed, no! I do not insult myself, nor 
you!” ts her quick reply. 

“TI aesure you I am seriously in love, and 
houestly wish to make you my wife;” with a 

hb pomposity that is engendered by the know- 
ledge of the soleronity of these wnusal circum- 
stances, 

Love he has often professed and tucd for in 
return, but this marriage fs such a different 
thing. The mere mention of it almost damps his 
ardour. 

“You are very good!” 

*' Not at all! I—I can’t help it” ruefully. 

The girl laughs aloud. His distress fs so 
evident at having been forced Into this extreme 
measure, and she guesses some of his thoughts, 

He feels he {s not doing justice to his noted 
powers of persuasion—not, az usual, carrying 
things off with a high hand. 

“ But, then,” ha says to himself, with a heavy, 
audible sigh that could not fall to injure his 
cause, “ ® are very few fellows who could 
extract amusement from thelr own funerals!” 

In any case, what has he to gain? Ons one 
hand he loses his bachelor freedom, and ab the 
same time binds himself to loveone women only 
(which on the face of ft fs absurd, especially as 
this one fs nob a real beauty—not a woman of 
the world—nor, fn fact, anything like what he has 
hitherto exclusively admired). On the other 
hand, should he be rejected, bis prestige is gone 


for ever; for that any woman should kesp the 
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triumph of his rejection a secret is more than he 
can credit. 

Only one comfort he has, that women pro- 
verbially exaggerate so on these subjects that 
there fs just the chance that she might not be 
believed. In such a case, if such a case be 
possible, he must put a bold face on ft, and make 
akon teenie till ; when, ralaing his 

She is laug atill ; ’ eyes 
from where they have been moodily fixed on the 
= ously clean boards at his feet, he looks to 
er for some encouragement. 

"Poor Mr. Blythe! Does !t hurt you much?” 
she asks, Ina tone of mock sympathy, pursing 
up ber pretty lips into a pout, 

“ W—w—what!” he questions, blankly. 

“ This ardent devotion you are pro this 
love you cannot help, and which has led you into 
80 serious & strait |” 

“ It is scarcely a subject for jest, think!” he 


ewe ly % 
™ » I hopeitis! I do not wish to think 
it earnest |” gravely. 
He fs allent for a moment, looking ber full io 
the face, and striving to guess at her real feel- 


ip 

What he sees does not reassure him, but he is 
grateful for the tach with which she tries to 
spare him the discomfiture of a more plainly- 
worded rejection. 

“ You mean what you say ?” polntedly, 

© Yes, I mean what I say! You know women 

do !” archly. 

“J—I wish you didn’t now!” he answers, 
bluntly. 

Bat she only smiles, and extends her hand 
with a little frankly, friendly gesture that dis- 
arms him quite, makes him wish more than 
ever that he could have gained her love. 

She is such a child, with only a quaint, gipsy- 
like prettiness (no beauty) to recommend her, 

That she should have the to him it 
almost seems effrontery—to refuse his offer, passes 
his comprehension altogether. 

He can only look vaguely about him and 
wonder if this is, indeed, same world he has 
lived in till now, with all of whose tenets he had 
—— himself to have been thoroughly 

ar 


Mrs. Sowerby, too, divining what has passed, 
shares something of his surprise. Although she 
had partly suspected what would be the end, she 
cannot even now quite realise that any girl could 
be so blind to her own interests. She repent 
It, of course, gela va sans dire, but the repentance 
will come too‘Jate, and those brilliant 
she has now a0 thrown away will 
have vanished hopelessly into the waste land of 
memory—that mirage of those who are stranded 
in the deserts of despair, and for no 
future, can only peer yearningly into the 
pleasures of the past. 

Early next morning they steam into Bombay, 
and in the afternoon Captain and Mrs, Sowerby, 
with Berry, transfer themselves and 
the tender that is to take them to the station for 
Deolalee, their firet destination. 

The two men standing on the deck of the 
Arcturus are watching the distance widen bs- 
tween the two ships with strangely different 
emotions, 

Spencer Blythe is full of a vague, dreamy 
regret, for he scarce knows what; but Captain 
Carew is only conscious then of 5 rameg jonate 
hope at bis heart for the possibilities future 
holds in store, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Wuen Mrs. Chester had telegraphed to her 
sister so urgently to come it had been without 
elther her husband’s knowledge, or hfs sanction. 
Not that perhaps he would have refused point 
blank to receive the girl under his roof, home- 
less as she is, but that he would have gladly 


welcomed any loophole of escape from this offer 
of hospitality. 

He is not naturally either free-hearted or open- 
hearted, and setting aside this, his relations with 
his wife of late had not been of that kind to 
make him wish for the presence of any third party 





in their home, least of all Berry, who, with her 
arn t, ie a to detect their want of 
harmony, bably comment upon 
{t with her usual Arran of 
That Eve, in his tem absence, should 
have ventured thus to tnvite her without re- 
ference to his wishes or authority gives him 
ground of complaint, and at first he vely 
refuses to go down to Lucknow, the 
Sowerbyy’ j comes to an end, and bring 
her up to the hill station, where they themselves 
are staying during the summer months. 
Eve does not press the point; me pA 
time approaches, speaks casually of going 
stead; which threat, as she knows, will speedily 
bring him to his senses, and partially thrown-off 
to her rule. 

e is inordinately jealous of his lovely wife, 
the more so as she has never professed any 
affection for himself, and he cannot think it 
likely that she will remain always so cold and 
ey 44 she seems re we 

ever-present fear grows more 

morose and self-contained each day, and 
on oe of terror to his hapless subor- 
who cannot belleve that most of his 
sternness fe in reality abstractedness, and that 
, even when under rebuke, are scarcely in 


the hills is hailed with de- 
soldiers, who are only 
ata om to serve under the milder rule of 
jor as yet still with the 


Major Lennox, he being 
_ aaa 


F 


& 


, 

Mra, Payne stays below, it is reported, for the 
sole purpose of contesting the right of seniority 
with the doctor's wife ; others ssy that she has 
some wonderful girlish costumes sulted for 
the hottest weather, and that it on their 
account she remaias. 

But all this is only conjecture, of course, and 
In any case she is not much missed, for the station 
as gay as only an Indian hill 
station can, where the friends, who are present, 
take the place of those that are absent ; and 
soclety has carried on in that free-and-easy 
manner which gives rise to so much scandal, and 
perbaps a little injustice, 
circumstances have unhappily 
deprived of her legal lord and master for so 
many months or weeks, is naturally an object of 
compassion to the other sex ; and if such small 


dl 


so remorselesaly strive to put with- 


Mrs. Brooke is very loud in condemnation 
of the practices which have become, alas ! almost 
universal. Not only is it shockiug to her morals, 
but galling, too, to her vanity to see others that 
she, at least, deems far less attractive than her- 
self so obviously 


marks for scandal, while she is by common con- | fs 


sent kept out in the cold of irreproachable im- 
maculatensss. 

If by Wl-fortune one lady is left a wallflower, 
or forgotten In some project for amusement, ib 
is always she, and very puzzled is she sometimes 
to account for the same. No one gives more 
dinner-parties and luncheons, no one is more 
carefal that the right persons shall be asked to 
meet each other, however she may deplore the 
miserable state into which society has sunk that 
euch meetings should be igaored—even con- 
doned ; and yet laugh, talk and strive as she 
will, and popular as she always fs among the 
women, by the men she is notwithstanding still 
neglected, even avoided, abt least by all the oldest 
of fogies, or youngest of eubalterns, 


promoted, 

W she is really happy at this time it is 
most difficult to say. 

The change from poverty to such luxury, as ig 
hers now, must necessarily be a and 4 plea- 
sant one, with the sole drawbe ly Heaven 
knows, and her owa heart, how huge a one {t Is— 
“soe gba owed to, and shared with, her hus- 


His gloomy nature and ealo 
sake ee te ane he 


tolerably content, for hers has always been an 
undemonstrative disposition ; but this fierce and 
unwelcome tenderness that is forced upon her 
by fits and starts chafes her, and makes her 
desperate at times—utterly careless of what 
world says, or where her own folly may lead her 
at the last. 

It is March when Berry arrives, She has 
stayed some Ifttle time at Lucknow with the 
Sowerbys ; but the confinement Is so oe Bog 
her spirite and healthy activity that ly 


only too to continue her journey, hot as the 
weather is, for any exertion 
The deadly quietness of 


It is evening when 
® w 
gathering darkness tells that the sun bas set; 


The mosquitos buzz {in swarms undér the shady 
trees, and the fever-bird Is croaking hie shrill 
ery with hideous monotony, while In the distance 
can be heard the of the jackals as they 
wander about In packs, for thelr prey. 
Altogether the night is so and anlovely 
that she feela no regret in leaving—only a 
pleasant excitement at the unusual mode of 


travelling, 
The carriage, which is drawn by three ponies, 
tolerably comfortable—flat, like a couch inside, 
and fitted with rugs and cushions, so that pre- 
the rapid, forward motion, 
Berry falls asleep, and does not arouse again at 
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and healthy children in a stage of oe 

debility, brought up, hoping against hope, 

a the worst, To them, indeed, it is a new 

breatl that wae breathed into the 
nostrils of man at the beginning of the world, 

ather then, as she stands with flushed 

cheeks ei lps, Colonel Chester sees in 

her—for first time—a resemblance to his 


2. 
It is Eve's mouth without the cold expression 
which mara {ta beauty—the same haughtily 
tarned head and slight figure, both nearly of the 


same height, 
"How like you are to Eve!” he exclaims in- 


5 


4 


the remark, expresses her 

first experience of the accommodation afforded by 
Government to its travelling servants. 

uything less like luxury was never seen even 
homeliest country Inn, for there, atleast, 
you bed and bedding, and the 
0 ogy rary of the toflet ; bud 
nothing but a table, a few chairs, 
a couple of bedateads, guiltlees of covering, 
looking uncompromisingly hard and uncom- 
Moreover, the hospitality fs limited, 
and after twenty-four hours’ sojourn the hapless 
traveller is compelled to make room for a new 
comer and proceed on his way, not always re- 


: Colonel Chester does not walt for this con- 
. His own hill pony—a sure-footed 

animal, that is accustomed to travel over the 

t most uneven ground with absolute 
self-confidence Pe te teen met him there, 
and he orders {b to be directly 
thelr hastily-prepared morning meal is finished, 
aod another without difficulty is procured for 
Berry. She laughs merrily as he ties a shawl 
after the primitive 
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O:lental colours, This be lift and motions the 
girl to enter first. 

It fs Eve’s own room, and Eve, in a cool grey 
muslin gown, with soft white lace about her 
throat and arms, is seated in a low lounging chair, 
tes-cup in hand, while on a footstool at her feet 
Syne os ’ rower the — look of devotion in 

eyes, all the bitterness of his anger apparently 
banished for ever. 

Even {fn the moment of their first meeting— 
Berry remembering all and knowing so much of 
what has passed—cannot resist a backward glance 
at the man, who, for better or worse, is her 
sister’s husband, 

At the first glance, he appears unmoved by 
any other emotion savea natural joy at meeting 
his beautifal wife again ; but as he meets Berry’s 
gaze, so evidently distressed and disturbed, his 
own countenance lowers, and a quick gleam of 

clon leaps into his dark eyes, 
next moment, Ronald May is on his feet, 
and gree’ his Colonel with a somewhat em- 
barrassed ion; while the faces of the two 
sisters are hidden in a close embrace, 


(To be continued. ) 








AT LAST. 


—10i— 
(Continued from page 319.) 


They were forced to be content with this 
meagre explanation, and in pity lef: her In peace, 
Ab first she looked woefully white and wan, but 
by degrees her former spirits and looks returned 
to her, and at the end of four years she was nearly 
old bape again, and had regained much of her 
This was due fn a great measure to John 
Delbrook’s untiring devotion and attention to her 
lightest wish. 
At first, on her return, she had thought her 
would be disagreeable to him, and had 
consulted Judith about making her home elee- 
where, but the elder woman pressed’ her 0 warmly 
to remain with them that she gave in, and dwelt 
the farm, trying to make the best of matters. 


Poppy saw it all, standing with blanched cheek 
and wildly-beating heart at the window, and with 
a few bounds she was at his side, lifting the 

battered face, and pillowing it on her panting 


o, 

** John,” she murmured, In an awe-struck 
whisper, *‘ John, look up, my oe! Speak 
to me—in pity speak! Oh, Heaven | he fs dead | 
My love, my love!” this last with a wail of 

that seemed to reach his numbed sences, 
for he opened his eyes, glanced at her, and then 


Ian mortal anguish Poppy watched the men as 

they bore the two sufferers into the farm. 
The stranger was not much hurt, and soon 
recovered ; bud it was only after a terribly hard 
Delbrook recovered, and 





perhaps that was due in a great measure to 
Poppy’s nursing, 
he hardly ever left his side, and was the most 
devoted and attentive of nurses. 
Poppy,” he said, one day when he had been 
brought down to the parlour, and Isy on a couch 
by the open window, ‘‘ on that day I was knocked 


over I had a dream, or « vielon, or something of ~ 


that kind.” 

“Had you!” she sald, shyly, nob daring to 
lift her eyes, for there was a new tone in his 
voice, 

“Yes ; I thought you came and kfesed me, and 
called me your love and darling. Poppy, 
dearest,” he asked, eagerly, trying to scan her 
averted face, ‘' was this a dream or reality? Tell 
me, I beseech you |” 

**Tb was reality, John,” she answered, quietly. 


* Then,” he , joyfully, do you love me?” 
. are my whole heart and soul!’ she said, 
t . 
- koa will bé my wife?” 


**If you think me worthy to be that,” she 
whispered, humbly, 

** Worthy, iy dearesb!” he exclaimed. 
“More than that! Oome to me!” clasping her 
in his arms, “I have gained my heart's desire |” 

And he had, He was perfectly happy. 

They were married at the dawning of the New 
Year in the old church at Caple; and as his eyes 
fell on the tombstones of his ancestors he felt a 
thrill of joy as the thought that now he would 
nob be the last of his race, and that, like them, 
he had a wife, and might reasonably hope for a 


son. 

The following season he took his wife to town, 
as he had to go there ons matter of business— 
and loved her too well to bear her out of his sight, 
even for a few weeks—she having been left a 
large fortune by a distant relative ; and one night, 
at the opera, Guy Levison, getting old-looking, 
fat, bald, and still a bachelor, having been jfited 
by the plump and wealthy widow, as he looked 
at the beautifal woman opposite, whose loveliness 
was pow matured and most strikiog and brilliant 
regretted most bitterly that she and her fortune 
did not belong to him instead of being the 
property of John Delbrook, yeoman, 
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WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


—0i— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


“Wat would be the issue of to-night’s 
work §” thought Alton Ayre, as, a little before 
the appointed hour, he found himeelf on the 
— rite are 

frien e 


Tarning the lantern he held in his hand, ite 
light fell upon the little wooden cross, and, secure 
of the spot, Le threw himself down among the 
rocks, to dream away the minutes until the time 
came for action. 

Two months ago, he had joined the gay party 
Claire had Invited to Sea View, at her urgent 
request, and because he had laid out for himself 
no settled plans. 

He well knew that Kate Mayhew was to be 
one of the guests, and he was also fully aware 
of that young lady’s predilection for himeelf ; 
but her little stratagems amused him, and really 
he had no definite conclusions but that he should 
permit her one of these days, to enenare him fa 
the net matrimonial, 

He had lived his thirty odd yeare without ever 
permitting to be swayed by any grand 
master-passion, simply because no woman had 
awakened {t within him. Hence he imagined 
there could be no experiencein the future that 
he had nob tasted In the rast. 

These two months had opened his eyes to the 
folly of such delusive reasoning. 

Great Heavens ! suppose he had awakened too 
late! Suppose Kate Mayhew bad succeeded in 
making him her husband before he had learned 
the petty meannosses, the spite, the malice of 
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which she was capable, and which she bid so 
gracefully boneath her cat-like purr } 

But was this all the reason for his thank- 
fulness for. his + What was this other 
motive power w swayed him, refuse 
to acknowledge it to himeelf as he would? 
What was it.thst had thrilled him as he had 
caught sight of Mona’s pale, beautiful face on 
the day after her long night of watching beside 
Claire? Why had nerve. within him 
quivered, as he had held her: for a moment 
agealost his breast, until it needed ali his strength 
to lay her down upon her couch, and resist the 
voice that kept crying within him. ‘* Hold her 
strong, and close, and forever! She is ‘yours 
—yours by the might of your'love |” 

Aye, hie love ! 

To-night the lovely. face shaped itself out in 
the surrounding di with that look of sad, 
unconscious {in the grand, grey eyes. . 

“ Patience, darling?” he sald, aloud, ‘ The 
day will come when you will need a shelter and 
fini it in my arms! 

Then rousing himself from bis reverie, he held 
hie watch to the light, and started as he found 
‘its hands indiczted a few minutes of ten o'clock. 
wt Sotig tow ie lester he began dislodging 

lowa tern, n dis 
the stones under the cross. 

"'T feel like a conspirator myself,” he mur- 
mured with a smile. 

But soon the smile died away, and an éxprev- 
alon of uneasiness took Ite place, 

Already he had dug far below the surface, bus 
nothing had been disclosed. Yeb there could be 
no mistake—the cross was there. 

“ Why should Ffrench have buried ft 6 ? 

Still, he tolled on, until cia Rega Pens 
appeared. There was a stra ‘ 
and then firm, solid foundation, 
- Great drops of 
brow; his lips were livid as he held the light 
aloft, only to have revealed to him the débria‘ he 
had caused, and--nothing more. 

There must be some strange error, The light 
had been buried in some'ad t 

Again he fell to work, tolliog ¥ veager haste, 
until again was dieclosed the impenetrable sur- 
face of the rock. Agaiw, and yet sgalnp, and 
always with the same result, until a half-hour’s 
precious time had been lost—a half-hour when 
Bernard Ffronch’s life might be the stake, and 
his friend would think he turned traitor, 

Bat never mind that. He must act, not use- 
lesely lament. “Act? Yes. Bat how? What 
was bo be done? what could be done? Ab least, 
some light must be seen. Perhaps they would 
not walt to determine its eolour, 

It took, but afew moments to collect the little 
bruab scattered about the rock, . Lighting it, .b 
biazed up for a few minutes, then down to 
ashes, until he returned, piling on all thet he had 
been able to find, and once more lighting up the 
heavens with {ts momentary blaze, : 

How long could this last? Oa these bare, 
barren cliffs.no single tree grew. Had there 
been, he thought, in that moment of his despera- 
tion, he might have found himself possessed of 
power to tear It up unaided by its roots—aye, 
and plant [$ again, & blazing signal to the wait- 
ing ship} 

Far and near he wandered, until. he had 
exhausted-all that would burn.. He would have 
thrown his own clothes upon the flame, could 
they have been of use, 

He seemed like a demon, incanting some magic 
epell, as his figure was clearly outlined by the 
blaze, ever feeding it with fresh fuel, to the 
music of the ocean, a8 it chanted its mighty 
rhythm at his feet ; but the fuel now was gone, 
and also the orcerer’s power. 

He was but a. man again, feeble and hopeless. 
Yet nou helpless; a man still, His friend had 
gone to death, perhaps; but at least Bernard 
should not die like a dog, slone, unaided, and 
believing In the treachery of one whom he 
had trusted. 

Bat where was he? where could he be found? 
Alton did not even know the place of meeting, 
but it was somewhere along the coast; ib could 
not be far distant, 


perspiration stocd upon his | ing the 





With eager haste he clambered down the cliff. 

Oa and he pressed his way beide the incoming 
hungry waves, 
Ob, Heaven, that he might be in time! This 
was the one prayer upon his lips, when, simul- 
taneously, two sounds broke above the dull roar 
of the ocean, 

One was the sharp report of a pistol, and one 
@ woman's ¢cream, 

Bernard,” save yourself! fly! Yow are be- 
trayed 1” cried a voice, acute with snguished 


terror, 
: Even {fn that instant of horror, he recognised 


it as Claire’s, 
Hla ape what could she be doing 
He had arrived unconsciously upon the very 
‘scene of action ; and not an inétant too soon, 
In the midet of the gloom he could distingaish 
the figure of a single man, surrounded by many, 
© gag, Bogen the desperation born of love of 
on his breast ons woman had’ flang 
herself; another figure had thrown herself at 
the feeb of a man, clinging with both arms 
about his legs; until he stooped and struck 
her off, with an oath, The air was filled with 


Alton raised his own pistol and fired in the air, 
when, as though they had sprung from the 
sands, & dozen armed men sprang among the con- 
testants, 

It was but the work of a few instants to cow 
the smugglers and force them to surrender ; bub 
soon @ dread crept into. every heart, lest surrender 
came too late, and the life of their brave young 


commander had been the x 
He knew of rescue, as he lay, 
white and din thi santa, the ‘Wood 


flowing from an ugly knife-wound, in startling 
nearness to his heart, while above him, stanch- 
blood with her handkerchief, already 
saturated and dripping with the crimeon tide, 
— Claire, forgetful of all but the man beside 


“Bernard! Bernard!” was the one word 
which fell over and over from her blanched, 
quivering lips, 

Bat, though tears‘started to many a manly eye, 
ase aeaoh TE 

yre y . 

**Olaire,” he “My dear little 
frland, come honie with me!” 

She started at his voicé, aud her eyes blazed. 

** With you ?” she repeated, scornfally, incredu- 
lously. “ You are his murderer!” 

There was no time for explanation then. They 
must think only of Ffrench now. 

The men, obeying his directions, lifted up the 
uncouscious form to bear it to Sea View. Those 
remaining ded ‘their prisoners—a stolid, 
sullen-looking set ; but the leutenant, who com- 
manded, sought one face in vain. 

“Rob Foster {s not-here!’’ he exclaimed. “He 


guarded day and night. ‘We will starve 
him as arat in his hole, or we will force him to 


‘surrender.” 





OHAPTER XVII. 
Tey began to move—a slow and sad proces- 


slon--when Ayre, looking back, saw Mons stand- | from the 


ing motionless, The-events of the past hour 
bad crowded so quickly upon her, that she strove 
to recall her wandering senses, and ask herself 
if she was not the victim of some frightfal 
nightmare, 

Ah! had ehe not foreseen this moment,when she 
had ssid she felt as though she were destined to 
work Claire soms harm # 

Olaire had: barred her exlt from the hut, and 
the two girls had stood looking into each other's 


fisshing eyes, and down, down to thelr bared 
souls, 


* He is my father!” Mona hadaaid. “ Would 
you have me let him die ¥” 

“ He ie the man I love!” Claire had replied. 
“Shall I give his noble life up foracriminal? I 
love him, although he has no love for me. I may 
dare avow it now, since you, to whom he has 
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given his noble heart, would have him also giv, 
his life—tts ransom !”’ ‘ 

“T whom he loves? You are mad, girl—mad | 
Let me paca, I say 1” 

“Never! Bub stay! Swear to me that he 
shall know only that he is In Manger, avd not by 
whom hfs life ts imperilled, and you may go to 
him. Swear to me that you will lead me to the 
place, that I ne hoes and warn too, and 
that his nams fever pass your lips, and we 
will go at once together |" 

“'T swear it !" Mons had ane 

And, hand in hand, et ee through 
the darkness, the wretc wife and mother 


screamed, “ Alton Ayre has be- 


Alton: friend?” be rej 
Then be cast his eyes bomaeds the, Sie where 
oe ee have signalled his danger. 
With a im, he strove to tly gt 
va, seal clasp, and Gin oe 

his fate. Bat, what with anguish and despers.- 
ahe refused to let him loose her locked 

mi 


oment, a dim wonder- 


Bat, with the swiftness of the thought, the 
smugglers, emerging from the cave, surroundeti 
him, His life would ere this have paid the te 
felt, but that they awalted the directions of the! 
chief, whose progress was impeded by that 


“ Father,” -Mona implored, '' go .back—back 
among the rocks, I. find you ont,.and will 
bring you food and wine,” 
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a blow or an oath, but, bent with 
of happiness in learning that it 
y 


her 
night darkness, a kiss fell like. soft, flattering 
snowflake upon her brow. 

Ib was such a kiss as a mother might give a 

ing infant—a wife prees on her dead hus- 
band’s lips—but she who received it stood 
ara can > ahr like an aspen leaf. . 

‘o her; night wae no long , nor 
darkness darkness, He had isnot how “ate kiss 
at ty St iS 

Y } low, row w 
tor Goerdiole, ads he had. cleansed it from ‘fts 
foul diegrace 

Then, with head held upright, she went into 
where mother sab rocking herself to. and fro 
the cold and darkness, 

Mother!” she said, with softened heart, 
throwing herself at the woman's feet, and clasp- 

bom knees with her bande—" mother, apeak 
to To is Mona! We can comfort each 
other, de # 

“Comfort. each other?” was the answer, 
Gerecly. geben, “What was he to you, that 
res care? Bat to me—to me! He was 

and brutal sometimes, wat oh, Rob, Rob, 


a5 


e 


a 


ye were all I had in the world 
A not taken father, mother. He has 
escaped into the rocks, though they've set 


& guard on him, and I don’t know how he'll get 
clear, But you have me, mother. Am I no 


ri) to = ar 

"Nel None! If you hadn't sent Paul away, 
he could have helped us now. Paul!” she 
cried, [as though the absent eallor mast hear; 
and in her own weary heart Mona echoed the 
> 


Mona was owt on the sands the next mornin 
when Aiton Ayre returned for her. * « 


son flush which mounted to her temples at his 
presencs, “She wants you. Will you come }” 
** Claire sent for me?” she echoed, araazedly, 
Ah, It is trae, then, that last night was all a 
am—a dream from Heaven has sent me 








‘think my presence makes mother worse. | 
have been down there ”-—I!ndicating the coast 
wgiance, while her face grew ghastiy-— 
guards placed there last night are still 

down. Oh, Mr. Ayre, ls he 
think, or thirsty 1” 
may have escaped zome other way, Miss 
Come; I am giad you will have to think 
for a time, and forget yourself.” 

Ip was like his delicacy to make no reference 

evening previous. She could not have 
borne io in the strong glare of day. She knew 
only that he was near her, and that his very near- 
nese brought comfort and at: 

When she reached Sea View, Olaire came for- 
ward, pale aud wan, to meet her, 

“* He Is going to die, Mona!” moaned Claire, 
** Oh, Lam so wretched—so wretched |!’ 

** So long as life laste there is hope, dear ; don't 


will | furget that,” answered Mona, throwing an arm 


about her. _“ Where is he?” 

Claire led the way toward the library. 

“We had to bring him here! ” she exclaimed, 
“end it makes it all the more dreadfal; but io 
was impossible to carry him upstairs. Any 
farther movement would have killed him, soe 


sinks into insignificance now beside the question 
of his safety. Ob, to see his eyes unclose once 
more,and his lips move! Anything but that 
white, death-like calm !” 

The girls had croseed the threshold now, and 
together spproached the bed. There was 
no need to walk softly. The poor sufferer heeded 
nothing. One might think that already. Death 
= set his majestic sesl upon that uufurrowed 

row. 

Mons felt tears start to her eyes as ahe looked 
down on him, and yet it was on account of this 
ee that her father was hunted down among the 


rocks. 
** You will stay—you will help'us nurse him?” 
Oiaire, 


—— 
** Yes,” Mona answered, “I will stay.” 

For three days, Bernard Firench’s life bung in 
the balance, Hach hour, almost each moment, 
it seemed as though the feeble light must filcker 
and expire ; but, mere spark it was, ib 
burned on, while those -watching ib. waited and 


prayed, 

On the third night Mona was alone in the sick- 
room. The others, exhausted, had gone to rest. 
In the music-room, adjoining, Mr. Ayre had 
thrown himself upon a couch, that the faithful 
puree might know someone was within reach of 
her voice. 

He had wanted to share her watch, but he was 
so worn with his long vigil that she had begged 
that he would share {t in this way, promising to 
call upon him at apy change perceptible, or in 
any emergency. 

She sat now, in the dim light, at a little dis- 
tance from the bed, her head thrown back upon 
the dark background of the easy-chair, in which 
she half-reclined, her hands listiessly crossed in 


front of her, her eyes wide open, fixed on the- 


fire, which was kept constantly burning in the 
low, open fire-place, 

Now and then she stooped and nolselessly 
placed a fresh log upon it, which fur a moment 
would flare up and light the remotest shadow of 
the room. 

Every half-hour she approached the bed, and 
with gentle skill gave the medicine 
and. changed the bandsges upon the fevered 


A change might come towards morning, the 
doctor had sald. She had liatened to his words 
bie a sinking heart, dreading lest it might be 

last great change. 

Then her thoughts would wander off, to picture 
the guards up and down in front of the 
wall of, solid rock, behind which her father was 
entombed. 

How must their tread atrike on his ear! She 


| knew him well. He would die there—a wretched, 


miserable deaih—rather than deliver himself up 


| to juetice ; or, mad with despair, attempt to fight 


his way.to liberty, and add murder to his other 


Ah, had he nob already done so! Ib wasia 
the moment that he had barst from her hold, 





that the. deadly. steel had pierced Bernard 
Frrench’s side, 
Shuddering at the remembrance, she groaned 
All her present surroundings were for- 
gotten, 

In memory, she stood again among the ex- 
citing scenes of that night, when-—-ob, horror |— 
the same cold, chilling alr she had fzit once 
before again encircled and enveloped her. Yet 
she sat motionless, as helpless as if carved into 
stone, 

Within sound of her volce—ab, so near that 
even his regular, measured breathing, as he lay 
sleeping, could be heard—was one who would 
answer her feeblest cry for help ; but though he 
had stood beside her, she could nob have ex- 
tended to him ber hand. 

What was before her} What new horror 
awaited her ia the next few minutes? Each 
second she strained her ears to catch the firet 
notes of the horrid langh she bad heard but once 
before, Might it not awaken even the dying 
from his unconscious lethargy Why did it not 
come? Ah, something more terrible was in anti- 
cipation | 

Still the current of cold alr hemmed her {n, 
paralysing every faculty to numbness and dumb- 
ness; but with i> was a ailence more terrible 
even than the mocking echoes of the demon's ex- 
ultant mirth. 

The atmvephere about her trembled. She was 
no longer alone in the elck-chamber, with the 
unconsciour, ellent form upon the bed. 5 »meone 
—something--was sharing her vigil. Step by 
step it was drawing wearer to her. Inch by inch 
the space between them was growin, lese. 

A mirror was suspended above the mantel- 
piece before which she sat. She dared not glance 
into it to see what horrid shape might bot ite 
surface. 

It was near her now-—behind her—at her very 
side, She felt ite touch upon her shoulder—a 
strangely human touch, she thought. 

Then some power stronger than herzelf com- 
pelled her to look up, Slowly—slowly lifting 
her heavy lide—until her gaze met the spectral 
gaz bent upon her, 

Yeb not so! But, oh, more fearfal yet than 
any skeleton, clothed in ghostly armour, was the 
sight of the two plercing black eyes, shining 
from a white—white face, compelling her to 
allence | 

Had she gone mad, that the frightfal an- 
reality had become this hideous reality ! For, 
bending above her, was the man whom she called 
father— Rob Foster, the hunted smuggler of the 


const | 
« (To be continued.) 
—<—<—K<K==z—_{-_——E=_=_ 


Tue model sick room ina private house should 
be arranged when the house is built. It should 
be on the sunny side of the house and on the top 
floor. A hardwood floor, painted walls and open 
fire-places are ite three requisites, It should 
open, if possible, by a swing door into a emal) 
entry, and then by a heavy, -fitting door into 
the hall of the house. This {s for the doubie 
purpose of keeping draughts and sounds from the 
invalid, and poisonous germs from entering the 
other part of the house. A closet with water, 
bath, eteevera, should open from it, with emphati- 
cally ‘a window to the outer air. Awnings and 
dark green shades are preferred to blinds either 
inside or out, With awnings and two sets of 
shades, lightand dark, the light can always be 
tempered, and oe iranae ¢ windows on pulleys 
permit a proper adjustment for ventilation. Oat- 
‘side blinds are hard to manage if screens are in 
the window space, and inside blinds are additional 
enema ee No carpets, curtains or 
hangings ® be. allowed in the apartment, 
One or two washable Turkish rugs may lie on the 
floor when the invalid ie able to get about. The 
furnitare should be very simple, a brass or iron 
bedstead, wicker chairs and loungs. In the ease 
of von-contegious illness these furnishings are 
easily made more luxurious with cushions, eb 
cetera, bub as the chief aim is precaution in the 
case. of conteglous illness the sick room properly 
calle for a minimum of impedimenta. 
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DON TS FOR YOUNG PIANISTS. 


Don't begin to learn the plano if you don’t 
mean to stick to it, and unless you hope to live a 
quarter of a century after commencing. 

Don’t leave off sticking to it because your 
neighbours complain : bours are impossible 
people mostly. 
3 Don't play on a decrepit piano—it is stupefac- 


ve. 
aie. buy a cheap new one—it is sheer pro- 


on’t engage a cheap teacher—unless you. can 
afford to pay him tolook on. Then he might 
learn something. 

Don’t have an expensive teacher unless he's 
something more than expensive. Most of them 
are—they’re idiots. 

Don't have an idiot —that is, don’t be an idiot, 

Don’t try to teach your master—dismiss him. 

Don’t neglech your scales, or when weighed 
you'll be found wanting. 

Don’t spend much time in sdjusting your seat 
—your listeners may be sorry you eat down to it 


at all, 

Don’t think to disarm criticism by eaying, 
**Oh, I baven’t practised for ever so long.” ‘Ten 
to one it will be self-evident, 

Don’t play trivial pleces elther when by yourself 
or in the preseuce of others. 

Don’t play with dirty hands. Dirt disfigures 
the keys and impedes your execution, 

Don’t abuse the pedais ; if you don’t know how 
to employ them, leave them alone, 

Don’t skip difficult phrases ; rather ekip the 


easy ones, 

Don’t take a piece In hand unless you mean to 
master it: if your techuic is inadequate, put the 
piece aside until you are able to cope with it: 
don't boggle at what is beyond your present 

wers, ‘ 

Don’t be in the pitiful position, when asked to 
play, of having to reply, “Oh I haven’t brought 
my music with me,’ Carry a few good pleces in 
your head. 

Don’t walt for repeated requests before you 
consent to play. The more will be expected of 
you the more you need pressure, and you may 
~— a yey ie pen eng 

on’t ejected at slow progress. 

Don’t be conceited at quick progress, 

Don’t attempt to tune your own plano; you 
will surely make a meus of it, 

Don’t make a what-not of your piano, 

Don’t practise your five-finger exercises always 
in the tenor part of the keyboard—give the bass 
a turn, and so equalizs the wear on the Instru- 
ment. 

Don’t forget, in practising, that an ounce of 
technical studies is worth a pound of pieces, if 
the quality of the practice be right. 

Don’t regard your exercises as a dreary ~ 


sition : you can’t be an artist without 
paine, 








ENTHUSIASM 


Ait true art depends for its purity and pro- 
gress upon enthusiasm, Notwithstanding all the 
glorious revivals of the age in which we are now 
living, there still needs to be fanned into a flame 
this priceless epark—the spark of enthusiasm ; 
that one spark that is necessary to life wherever 
it shall be found, lest that spark become entirely 
extinct, and we lose the wherewithal to light our 
furnaces, and so lose our greatest motive power. 

We may exist automatically, like the stone 
that lies on the road ; but thatis not to live, To 
live is to be always soaring upward ; ever striving 
afcer more perfection in all we set ourselves to do. 
Even the very plants teach us this. They ever 
seek to raise thelr heads up to and nearer to the 
light. Like them, we mus be thwarted by no 
obstacles, and wust not grudge making sacrifices 
—sacrifices of time, labour, money, popularity, 
pleasure, and other things of a lower nature that 
we may rise toa higher. No progress can be 
made without expenditure. But if we lose coal 
to gain steam, do we grudge the loss of the coal? 








If our desire after perfection is a living reality, {t 

must, in spite of all obstacles, struggle upward. 

In fact, it is this very effort that is the proof of 

spo ee ee 
very of progress. . 

Industry {s not enthusiasm ; it is merely 
activity, and may exist from base motives, and 
for base ends, as well as from noble motives and 
for noble ende, Enthuslasm is inconsistent with 
either a bad motive or a bad object ; and, more- 
Se aanae con: he ome veneer, 
no wor r) may ace 
ontlvesions of ie Teja to Inactivity ; but Inac- 
tivity under special circumstances may be the 
surest sign of enthusiasm-—paralyzed it may be, 
but still existing, and ready at any time to be 
again roused into action. The only true test cf 
enthusiasm {s motive. If we pursue any otject, 
however high fn itself, for gain or personal glory, 
rather than for the advancement of the o 
true enthusiasm no more exists there than It does 
in ® game played for the sake of winning, rather 
than playing it weil. 

Enthusiasm is that love for an object which 
exists quite independently of and even in spite of 

considerations. 

Now, it is this very thing we stand so much fa 
need of at the present day. Our serious work of 
life we reduce to a mere money-making machine ; 
of our pleasure we make a business, The fault fs 
the same in both. Let us do what we can love, 
and love what we can do; our enthusiasm must 
surely then be fired. 

Some people object to being enthusiastic about 
anything, king that that object will absorb 
all thelr energies. This is not at all the case, 
The more enthusiasm you feel about one thing, 
the more you are likely to fee) about everything 
elee. If it exists at all, it permeates our whole 
nature. I belongs to us, and not to the object. 
Like every other faculty, the more it is used the 
more it develops. It cannot by use exhaust it- 
self. A fire will, in time, even by the very heat 
it imparts, burn iteelf out ; but not so enthusiasm. 
Ite fires are fed from an eternal and never-failing 
source, Let us not then, miser-like, hide this 
precious talent, and lose both for ourselves and 
the objects of our efforts its vitalizing influences. 
To those who know nothing of enthusiasm, who 
have not felt this divine spark within them, I can 
only say, seek for it ; but having found it, do not 
lay it aside in ignorant fear ; rather consider the 
responsibilities of its possession, and use it as one 
of the moet heaven-born influences that can 
—_—" your actions ; for its life-spring is en 

08, 








Iw regions of perpetual snow, enormous quanti- 
ties of this material fall and drift into ravines 
and rest upon hillsides, Day after day it accumu- 
lates until it forms a mass truly amazing in 
weight and bulk. As the warm season approaches 
the earth underneath feels its Inflaemce and water 
begins to trickle from below—fndeed, in some 
places there are springs that never stop running. 
This perpetual moisture underneath and the 
weight of the snow causes the glacier to elide, 
giving ita motion of several inches during the 
day. In some instances these masses of ice and 
snow have been known to travel aixteen inches in 
twenty-four hours, By this means a large amount 
of debris and sflt Is carried down to the valleys, 
rendering them extremely fertile. Tae constant 
griading of these glaciers cuts up and breake up 
rocks and everything eles underneath them. As 
the snow falls it packs, becomes warm from the 
sun, and settles together. This process long con- 
tinued creates a weight that after a certain dis- 
tance compresses the enow into solidice. Glaciers 
drift with more or less rapidity, according to the 
conformation of the ground over which they pass, 
Sometimes the glacier becomes blocked between 
projecting points in the bills, then the accumu- 
lated force may part the glacier with reports that 
are like cannonading, forming great crevices and 
fissures in the {ce, Light snow falls over these, 
making them exceedingly dangerous to those who 
attempt to traverse the mountains, 
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Sea Sickness. 





IxvaLvssre 
For Lapmes. 


G. Whelpton & Son, 8, Crane Ot., Fleet St., London. 
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TOOTH-ACHE 


BUNT AERVIAE 
KEATINGS 
LOZENGES 


THERE 1S NO BETTER REMEDY IN THE 
WHOLE WORLD FOR ALL COUCH AND 
THROAT TROUBLES THAN KEATINC’S 
Soe eN CES. Die Tat WILTNOT INGURE 
YOUR HEALTH. THEY CONTAIN ONLY 
THE PUREST | 

Sold everywhere in 1/14 Tins. 


KEARSLEY’S: 0 YVEARS REPUTAT!* 


WIDOW WELCH’'S 
FEMALE PILLS 

























14or 44 pep Tat wenn 
Stresk, Weanataabes Tae 
Tae grave of an unmédtried woman in Turkey 
ta often indleated by a nese carved ta stone, 
Tue Chinese detective force’ is a secret body, 
and the best organised in the world. They have 
an eye u ‘every man, woman, or child, 
or native, in China, and, in edition, watch. over 
each other. 
Wirn the natives of Burma ft is a belief that 
born on a Monday are zealous; on Tuesday, 
onest ; Wi , quick-tempered, bat soon 


é 
cf 
tl 


Sunday's children will be pareimonious, 
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FPACETIZA. 


Hx—"I suppose you find a great many dull 
people here.” Pe he: On the contrary, it Is the 
dull people who always find me.” 

Parkes: “ How does this Christmas com 
with last year?” Lane: “ How can I tell! 
bill isn’t in yet.” ‘ 


Crana: “Are you en to Dou for 
good?” Gertrude: “It vw ay idou's think 
he'll ever be able to marry me.” 

Bossy Buntina:-—" I guess that fellow must be 
engaged to sister at last.” Willie Simaon— 
“Why!” Bobby Banting: He has suddenly 
sbopped giving me money.” 

Jack: “I hear that Miss Winks speaks every 
Lat aight T naked ber to give me plain Eogliah 

ast to give mea 0 
‘Yes,’ and abe sald she couldn't.” ots, 

A HvUsBayD who only op his wife's ill- 
humour by ellence was wold by a friend that he 
‘was afraid of his wife.” “It is not she I am 
afraid «f,” replied the husband ; “ it’s the noise,” 

Ong Marron: “Since I have been married I 
have taught my husband good taste.” Another : 
iy? It fs a good thing for you that you 
did not teach him before you were married.” 

Srace Manacer (to lessee of theatre): “ Our 
sceneshifier wante a holiday. He says he hasn’t 
been away for three years.” Lessee: " Well, tell 
him he cannot have one. He gets change of 
acenery enough here.” 

“I pon’ believe,” said the millionalre’s wife 
regretfully, ‘that our son-in-law yee tere eae 
ability.” 


ed the 
ralllionaire. 
daughter, didn’t he }”’ 

Banogr : ‘I should like to see my son married,” 
H e: “But he has hardly arrived at years 
of discretion.” Banger: ‘That's just it. By 
the time he arrives at years of discretion he will 
probably object to get married at all,” 

Dr. Prits: ‘* Yes; old Milyuns was on the 
verge of nervous prostration, all through worrping 
about his money.” Dr, Squills: “ How did you 
cure him?” Dr, Pils: ‘I removed the cause 
of the trouble,” 

"TI pon’? see any mistletoe h g in the old- 
time place,’ said George repr lly. " Papa 
could not afford it this year,” replied Grace coyly; 
** but I’ve got the ribbon In my hair I used to 
bang the mistletoe up with.” 

Hices; '* Bowers bas been telling me some of 
his war e ces.”’ Wicks: “1 suppose you 
believed his yarns?” Hicka: “Oh, yes; 
coapiseess so uninteresting I'm sure they muet 

6,” 


Mr Svsvurs (slowly waking up and rubbing 
his eyes): “ What time is it?” Mrs, Suburb 
(looking at wateh): ‘' It’s three minutes of train 
time.” Mr. Suburb (springing out of bed): 
‘* Tell Mary to burry up the breekfast.” 

Youne maw (dining at his club): “ Don’t you 
think, James, that these lonely dinners ab the 
club drive a number of met to matrimony?” 
Wsiter: “Maybe, sir; but nob so mapy as ma- 
trimony drives to the club!” 

Sue (after a equabble): “If you dare write to 
See alt shall return 

our letters He: “ then ; 
Th have rte = ce iol Let know 
pm postmaster’s wife has a good deal of 


*‘How much, cabby?” eald the 
who had just slighted." Bive shillings alr,” 
cabby. “Iam not eo green as I look,” ssid 
gentleman, as he handed up tke legal fare— 
three-and-sizpence. “Then I wish you were,” 
was cabby’s polite retort. 

A raw days ago a young msn bad the mis- 
fortune to be run over  iantelben, Tt was 
soca ged yr serunched over the 
poor man’s some yards beyond that 
all ely - ah de “Lok oud!” 

J man struggled into a sitting pos- 
ture and replied with bitter sarcasm : “Why, are 


Ee 


rll 


marry such a man as that. He wears the chespest 
kind of ready-made clothes,” Mother: “That 


I’m afraid he'll want me to dress the same way.” 
“T vaink pa hasn’s got much money this 
year,” sald her little brother. 
ou think soi” asked his little sister?” “ “Cause 


good-natured.” 
Our new neighbours are very polite,” eald 
Mre. Perkesie to her husband, when he came 


Moruer: ‘I can’t see why you should object | 
to Mr, Goodsense.” Daughter: ‘'I never could | favourite little poodle dog, to make him follow 
| her: “Come along, air. 


A ceprarn lady had a custom of saying to a 


A would-be witty 
gentleman friend stepped up to her one day, and 


is mere idiosyncracy.” Daughter: “Y-e-s, but | accosted her with: “Is it me, madam, you 


called?” “Oh, no, sir,” said she, with great 


| composure ; "ip was the other puppy I spoke 


‘What makes | 0.” 


BARKLEY SQUARE.—Hoetees (giving a \ast look 


e was telling me that it wasn’t right to impose | round before recelving her guests): " Why, how 
on Sante Claus just because the old’ fellow was | fs this, James? The wine has not been decanted. 
| What's the reason? Where is the butler?” 
James (putting {t delicately): “The butler, my 


lady, isin the wine-cellar (coughing behind hie 


home the other night, Mr. P.: “Are they?” | hand). He is at present suffering from an attack 
Mrs. P.: “Yes; I sent to borrow their step- | of—er—hiccups.” “ Well, but tell him to take 
ladder, and they told me they hadn’t one, but if | something for them, and be quick to his work.’ 
I'd walt a while they’d send and buy one,” | “Your ladyship scarcely hunderstands me, These 
Dr. Jatar: “ hate to speak of it, Mr. S:ik- | are not Band of Hope hiccups. 

kum, but.seeing that it’s more than a yearsince!| A cnesist in Perth was noted for some cele- 
I attended you, and the bill is still standing, I | brated pills he used to make, Their price was 
must say that you are rather slow in paying.” | one shilling and twopence per box. One day o 


Stikkum: “But you must remember it was a 
slow fever I had,” 


“ ACCORDING to this cal 


ried in Bombay yesterday,” he said, “ We must 


know of both of them,” she replied, ‘we ought 
they will be acceptable when they reach them.” 


they were mar- | 


our congratulations at once,” she returned. | 
"By poat or cable?” he asked, “ From what I | 


to send them by cable If we wish to be sure that , 


| customer came in and asked if be could not 

knock the odd money off, he being 8 poor man. 

** Well,” said the chemist, ‘‘you look a deserv- 
| Ing man,so I will.” With that the man threw, 
down twopence. ‘“' The shilling’s odd,” he sald, 
and bolted. The chemist rushed out of ihe shop 
just in time to see him turning the corner. 
“Ha!” he shouted, “you beggar, I have made 
| ® penny out of you yet,” 





IF .vYou ARE NOT USING 


PURE 


CARBOLIC SOAPS 


GIVE THEM™M A TRIAL AT ONCE. 


CALVERT'’S 
CARBOLIC 
OINTMENT 


IS UNEQUALLED AS A REMEDY FOR 
Chafed Skin, Piles, Chapped Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 
Colds, Earache, Neurnigic and Rheumatic Pains, Inseet Bites, 
Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments generally. 











Large Pots, 1/4; each, at Chemists, &c.; or Post Free for value. 
cvvvrrrrrrvrr 
Illustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., *u’* MANCHESTER. 











4&L/- SEWING MACHINE </- 
a Imperial Majes » the Pangeens Alexsindra of Russla.” 
“ As supplied to Her press Alexan: o a.” 
; HIS Machine does work ince wit bear com with that of other 
machines costing higher prices, Eutirely e of metal, with steel and 
plated fittings. It works at great . It has no complication|i ke other 
machines, therefore does not require to be learnt. No winding of bobbins. No 
trouble, No teaching. No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the old- 
fashioned troublesome machines, It works fine or coarse materials equally as 
well, Sent maps Paid for 4s. 6d. ; two for 88. 6d. Extra Needles, 64, and 
la. packet. rite for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
Machines at work. Address— 


xHINE CO., 








you coming back }” 





SEWING MAC 
34 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


reside at Claremont during the greater part 
January, and early in February the Duchess 
Pclocesa Alice are going to Cannes, where 
will stay at the Villa Nevada until the middle 
Apri. Toe Duke of Albany will spend 
Haster holidays at Cannes. 

Tut Prince and Princess of Wales are 
the Continent early in the spring, bub 
‘eeoms to be known as to the precise destination 
Highnesses. It is, however, not 
improbable that while the Princess, with Princess 
‘Victoria, will join her father, the King of Den- 
mark, fora timeat Guunden, the Prince will go 
to Cannes or to Cairo. 

Tr is not generally known that the Queen has 
an absolate right to control the and to 
‘direct the education during their minority of all 
the branches of the Rvyal Family: This is no dead 
letter law {n the care of Her Majesty. She fs 
kept constantly informed of all that 
the education of her British grandchildren, and 
the names of prospective tutors and governesses, 
together with what Is supposed to be their 
qualifications, are always eubmitted to Her 

jesty before avy appointment is made, 

UggN WILHELMINA of Holland to bed at 
eleven, and is very early. She makes a 
rapid tollet, and at once rushes out for a spin. in 
the park, coming back through the sbables. She 
wears for these morning excursions a rough 
Datch “ mante” in wool, cut like those of her 
peasants in Friseland. She hae a cup of chocolate 
brought to her room and then proceeds to a very 
elaborate toflet, helped by two maids, who, it. is 
said, do not prefer to all others these two hours 
ofthe morning devoted to thelr young Sover- 
eign’s embellishments, She has an enormous 
bed, tall, deep, wide, monumental, 

Tux Empress Frederick fs beginning to dreas 
“younger.” Her Majesty lately had a most 
beautiful evening bodice made. A fulness of 
plein silk is gauged upon the lining, and it forms 
@ circular yoke behind, and a semi-square yoke in 


Falke 


i 


front, each row of gaugtog being outlined with shine 


ribbon, and a frill of silk finishes the edges ; 
then a seamless back meets the yoke with a silk 
frilland @ triple row of velvet, It ls pleated at 
the waist, and a sideplece is shaped to the linlog 
sideplece joining it to the front. The handsome 
sleeves are composed entirely of silk gauged over 
@ lining fitted with upper and og rections, 
and they have an upward pointed ect of velvet 
bands midway between shoulder and elbow, and 
a circular set of the samo round the wriet, where 
there is also a silk frill. Both the single and 
double-breasted halves of the front open in clr- 
cular style on the yoke and pleat diagoually above 
the waist-line, being bordered with velveband a 
ilk fill, and closing first in the centre of front, 
before the right half crosses to the left side, and 
fastens beneath a rosette silk bow. 

Tne Duke of Saxe-Coburg Is not expected ab 
Clarence House until Fsbruary, when in all pro- 
bability his Royal Hghnew, with the Duchess, 
and their one unmarried daughter, will make a 
long stay and exercise their usual hospi- 
talicy, which fs always on a truly 
the Dachess loves entertaining ina manner be- 
fitting her exalted position. “The Duke and 
Dachess of Saxe-Cuburg and Gotha will celebrate 
their silver wedding en famsilc on January 23rd, 
and all their children and grandchildren will 
then assemble there. Iv is expected that the 
Kaiser will go in person with the Empress to 
congratulate his uncle, A deputation of Marine 


A Pie officers will also go over to salate thelr 
c . 


A Ton of coal gives 900 cubic feet of gas, 


flies a day. 

Tar life of a tradesman is, on an average, about 
two-thirds as long as that of a farmer. 

To keep the whole German army in the field 
for a week would cost £6,000,000, 

More accidental deaths occur every year in 


this country from drowning than from any other 
cauee, 





GEMS. 


ery unnerves & man, hope invigorates 
m. 

Tr is not what he has, or even what he does, 
which expreszes the worth of a man, bub what 
he fe. 

Some of the best lessons we ever learn we 
learn from our mistakes and failures, The error 
of the past ia the wisdom and success of the 
future. 

Onner is the sanity of the wind, the health of 
the body, the peace of the city, the security of 
the Svate, As the beams tos house, so is order 
to all things. 

Tux present consequences of our conduct are 
not all we have to meet. The lines of moral and 
spiritual law must run on through all worlds and 
states of being. The change which i: made by 


deeds done in the body. SS» far as those deeds 
were done by the mind and will, they work their 
resulte in the mind and will. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Brack Pupvrras.—-One quart of blood and 
skins, half-pound suet, half- d oatmeal, half- 
pint milk ; a lttle powdered mint and salt, to 
season ; strain the blood and mix ib with the oat- 
meal, add all the other ingredients ; warm the 
mnflk quite hot and etir iv in, mix thoroughly ; 
wash the skins In warm water and salt and turn 
inside out ; wash again in cold water ; fill the 
ins three-quarters full, tie the ends together, 
pot im hot water and boil twenty minutes ; prick 
the skins while boiling to prevent bursting. 

CeLery anv Appts SaLap.—Use one bunch 
celery, head lettuce, three tart apples, mayonnaise 
dressing. Wash and crisp the lettuce, Break 
the celery into stalks, wash, and using the white 
parte cub into pieces about one-half inch In 
ng ; should be two cupfuls, Pare the apples 

cut into dice, Mix together, arrange the 
lettuce leaves Into cups for Individual serving, fill 
with the celery and apple and dress with 
mayonnaiee, Do not prepare the apples long 
before serving, as they turn dark after paring. 

A prerty frosting for a window with an un- 
pleasant outlook msy be-saade with two ounces 
of Epsom salts in a quart of warm water. The 
mixture should be applied with a sponge which 
should be “ dabbed” sgaineh the window. As 
the water dries, » charming frost-like pattern 
will be seen on the glase. The latter should be 
‘well cleaned before hand. , 

Rotx-Porr Poppixc.—The ingredients for 
this are: Half-pound of fiour, five ounces of suct 
quarter teaspoonta! of ealt, one pint of fruit jam 
or jally.. Free the suet from the fibre and skin, 

then chop it very fine; add the flour and salt, 
mix well, and add gradually sufficient cold water 


to make {b stick together, Now. roll it out 
(about.one inch io thickness) on as well floured 
baking-board, spread the jam thickly over the 

rete, roll is up, and tle in a well-floured cloth, 





avis plenty of room for it to ewell. Putit into 
& prt of boliing water, and boll it for two hours, 


Owe swallow will do away with at least 6,000} 


ing the body cannot arrest the effect of | 5, 





practically unknown among the 
Icelanders, who regard it as s and a 
violation of the divine law. 


in the nile hool building, and while th 
public sc! ey are 
bathing their clothes are sterilised In a steam 
oven. 


popular among Scotch peasants. 

TuerE are many traits of character and cus- 
tom in whieh the Arabs and Turks are our 
antipodes. They shave ptt tl 


ourselves last, If a friend foquires after your 
wife, you regard it as a compliment ; to i 
after theirs is an insult. Their mourning 

is white, ours black. ‘They finish thelr wooden 
houses from the top downwards, and we from 
the foundation up. The men wear frocks and 
the women . We wath the hands by 
dipping them fn water ; they by having water 
poured upon them. 

In Trinidad (Weat-Indles,) the superstitions of 
the clasees Is a subject which cannot but excite 
great deal of interest. If one sees a centipede, 
all that is is to say “S>, Peter, St. 
Paul,” three times in succession, and the reptile 
is powerless to do you harm. A bisack bracelet 
placed on the wrist of a child will keep off the 
power of the Evil Eye. Or in the case of hic- 
cough, two strips of brown paper danipened and 
laid over the forehead in the form of a cross will 
bring speedy relief, The Obeah man, however, 
is the one most to be dreaded. He powsessts a 
short stick armed at one end with a seull or head 
carved from wood and covered with human hair. 
With the aid of thie stick he can cure any ache 


him bad luck, or maybe give him the toothache. 
In fact, there is no limit to what he is able to do 
with the aid of that wonderfal stick. Ba 

most ridiculous of all thelr superstitions is, 


g 


there are certain Individuals in league with the 
evil one who have the power of aq hy their 
skins and then fiying around like of fire. 
Their plan » . aun, heer p beh ee 

hom t oid any animosity. The eacape 
fecan Parry Sar qalamalg is to find the skin—which 


Obeali ot the Evil Eye, Oa Godd Friday the 
people march ‘through the streets shaking 
castanets to scare away the devil, and the Portu- 


ae 
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Fran na A 
NOTICES TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


red 3b ~F 
A. F.=In at the War Office. 
0, D.—We know ofnone cheaper. 
A. Ke pquire et Revenue Office. 
7 ee privileges are attached. 
0. F.—None but a dentist can do it for you. 
0, D,—Ghe eam elfen from date of Gagagement, 
Alt fs, 30 doubt, ta private possession. 
Fee re raricadt aed eines cat 
You must employ a solicitor to apply. 
Submit all the documents to a solicitor. 
. —she ean | make & will in her husband's favour. 
A eae tLe there iano such sppoint- 
ni! 


B. 0.—She oan name her own terms; * gp 
fixed tariff, 
XTRRESTED,—The J: said 
ioveneies apanese are to be the cleanest 
Ia Taoteta—We know. of no. public. inatitation 
saltable far such @case 


Guatie.—Ask a tespectable dealer in gach piel to 
make an offer. 


R. G.—Sach very unimportant events are not per- 
were paid by the week, the notice 







Faep.—As 
appears to be 
Oro Reaper. — The property was her own, she had a 
Hight to beqnieath tb ag Pleascd. 
educational bookseller ; there 
are many works of the sort. 
amc came into fashion in 


Constant Reaper.—The child’ would ‘be of 
a ER. child ‘be of English 
Marx —They are not of xoueh ‘value ‘we ‘should 
The cost of tal 

soul one & Bpeo' mae Bee 

eR een eer oe waittenen, wo believe, many 
Gas Peamustaneth enenitn end phi WHINE! cp the 

Agreement signed. 


3. F.—You would be entitled to a reward propor- 
tionate to the value. 


Hat.—Inquire at the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
anche We trainster. 


D. F.—The name of the county and town of Derby is 
pronounced as spelt. 

Jimuy.—The Gan win Bit occurred in the reign 
of James I, Serene, 160. 

A. B.—There is no one of Promise Act. Proceed- 

ings are taken by an ordinary action. 

Danornan.—We should say tallow, with a little ofl in 
it, is the best thing you can use, woll rubbed in. 

Lawcown.—No | suth things ecidedly contra 
to _ and you might ay inte trouble rer 


—Desertion of a for atry number of years 
Sept a a her hus- 


Disreantaxxp.—There is 
pl aad Keep: on he A gl 


Ixquinzr.—Plebelans was the name given to the 
tizens of Rome, Gis’ 
patriet ee ie, as tinguishing ‘them from the 
O.zm.—We doubt if could do much in a com: 
Goctg-emall town. You Samadi 44" 


tae way of scaring | 


PF. H.—The fact that the wife has commited bigamy 
it eg he dan vgs doris 


at hn, 


ab ap yen uf 


ipa the Great, fy.,Soene 2” 
—Ultfino, ‘the ast month ; proxtmo, the | ts 








a mooth; current instant, the present 


GeRALD.—The name was given to that wood because, 
when cut, it gives off a perfume like that of roses, | 
JopiTH,—Blu and certain shadiq! J! red 
should Ie ‘pesoting to poe. Bat avold purple and | 

yellow. 

Disapporsren.—Of course, if the quality of cloth is | 
poor, the result will not be as satisfactory as with a 
first-class cloth. 

A. M.=It ts said that the Turks ‘were the first to 

their dead in cemeteries adorned with ornamental 
8. 

ee ruby of ‘the best quality, of more than | 

is worth more than a diamond of the same 


seize aud weight 
Distnessxp.—We cannot tell you UY, remedy for | F pete by Mendelssohn. 


eyelids that are thick and is probably « | 
natural condition which cannot be sitered. 


Bessrze.—You ought to be able to obtain the songs 


. P ey ask for from the music dealersin your town, If he | 


not them, he can easily order them for you. 


MY LOVE. 
Deakea band day to me, 

Dearer to 

akong ag pelored grow. 
ee p perfect seem. 

He ts my only dream, 

He is my only dream, 

My only dream. ; 

2 eee Meo hie, 


. 
; 
E 
; 


oe 
5 
s 


W. B—A mutual agreement io panera Keo 
quvul e mervings: per aoes gilts taal A ates Ue 


fa 
rene Ale marrying again without first obtalning. any dai, a wers 


Hos ra.—Towe!l fringed ouk 
‘ot the Magn tnd loosely me Ry hi or the threes 


little of 

which end the frirgo. Many people prefer this mode 

to hemming them. e 

G. W.—The Iady generally provides household | 
: Wied that ber tre 


pee Np RL pay wad 
should consist of a thorough outfit for herself ; enough 
at least to last for a couple of years. 


Faarx.—James IL reached the tens of France, 
fugitive from hls own kingdom, December 28h 1 
onthe same day the ay 
Willtam of Orange to take his pl 


die 





A. ©:-+Indian ink or lamp used ‘in makin 
Faas oe reproduction, = axe or sing 
preparations which may be ue artist's 
colourman, 

Jacko.—On first a _goming into sight the masta of a 
oft Fy a ate 9 Mae pee 


(ade eae the'sbip Js seen at a considerable " 


that will 
sweet milk, 
cay eee 


— Sofar_as we kno the 3 

water” a tote dette tm Sr | °° 
Walter Scott's ‘‘Guy Mannering,” to which Dandie | 
Dinmont says, *‘ Weill, blude’s than water.” ' 





ifs piach ies 


Amatecn.—What ts eaten or drunk by the actors on 
the stage is now generally real. The days of property 
benquets are gono, and the necessity for pantomimio 
art in sppearing to devour papler mache chicken or to 
| drink cotton port out of wor oden geblete bas crased to 

exfet in up-to-date performances, 


Usudrry.— We should think itis a very good thing 
that the matter has come to such a sensible conclusion 
You are both too young to know your own mitids, and 
two —g will probably make a great difference in 
feelings. if, however, you remain faithful, it ‘will be 8 a 
| good tee of the sincerity of your mutual sffection, 
| and you will have no cause to regret so wise » decision 
on your parents’ part. 

he 5 &.—The term scherzo is music spplied toa light 

lively, oveet fairy-like, movement. it was greatly 
Musette isthe bagpips ; 
Passepted ts an old dance tune, originally the. dance of 
the Breton boatmen ; Courante !a an old dance tune 
followin oe the Allemande in the Suites; Barabanda is 
also an old-fashioned dance, slow, and full of dignity ; 
| the Gavotte is a guicker ‘dance of French origin, in 
| common time, and often written in a minor key. 


| Puvtrts—Por distressingly red bands, «qual parte of 

| glycerine, lemon juice and rose water may be applied 
nightly under gloves. Daily applications of lemon 
juice are sure to procure a whitening effect. Tight 
fave and tight finger rings are a frequent eource of 
red hands, and the only remedy for this ie to remove 
the irritating cause. Smooth, white hands may be 
very difficult te acquire, but they are certainly within 

the reach of all who care for them sufficlently to =nake 
| the effort required to secure them. 


| Vesy Worrmp. —It really is mot fair to your 
betrothed to let the matter trouble you so much, unless, 
| indeed, your conscience tells you that you are in any way 
| to blame for the state of affairs, If this is the Gane, you 
| ehould make a clean breast of it to your lover, and 
leave him to deal with tho other man. For yourself, 
all you can do js to avoid him as much as porsible, and 
| show him by every means {in your power that you do 
not for an inetaut waver in your allegiance to the man 
to whom you are engaged to be married. 


Yourc Hovsexzerzr.—Sorub and put into a pan 
| twelve medium-sized potatoes, with just enough water 
| to cover them, and boil gen’ until’ they are done 

Pour off the water, and when y are dry, peel and 

Batt eer un aes tore Now meltan ounce and a 

élice Into it = onions, 

1 of chopped parsley, and o 

ve aes the Goneints steam 

the ypotsioss and 
sre an ct, qa 
uce te cons Of cream ; let 
it fr bel aay with ry 


and salt and serve. 
“his is Sow most 2 and yet soonomical 
soups that come to table. 


Ouive. It cannot; pos ga be * ewe of pane ce aS 


to 

doubtless cot vol¥ed frum ve a vely tiye amv sat of of 

some Themen oing has been sttrtoated to 

various wae hi io own ‘in ts from 
he very earliest ages, The Qhincée claimas an -inven- 

ion of one of their first emperorr..They are alge tradi- 


lonally aser ~ the Ara and Egyptians. 
they oripinatei in Arable at a very 
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of the game in Italy In 1299, but no @nthentic mentio 
as made of the gate Io France prior-to 1893. As éart 
“as the dle of the fifteenth oS ae? os 


motets sor + ¥y playing arcane as & Sour: 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION AND ALL LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


By their use the Blood is rendered pure, the System strengthened, and 
Nerves invigorated. They may be used with perfect confidence by 


THE INVALID, THE YOUNG AND THE OLD. 


Manufactured only at 78,1 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; sold by all. Medicine Vendors, 


MATCHLESS 


























ALL WHO DESIRE 


TO HAVE 


“SOFT VELVETY SKIN 




















IT 18 
CAN DO 80 UNEQUALLED 
"a : ADIES, | AS A 
BEW. 2 roca containing inj BY USING 
‘ous ADDS whicd HUE your metals axa | SKIN. TONIC 
. TRY ITON ens asman quantity j\\ 9) AND 
, eee ae An tere ron mu r iaAit | EMOLLIENT. 
Lo x i 1 wet G " 
vB MATOuLESS” Wowr’ ORD | ts REMOVES 
| ALL CHAPS, 
| ROUGHNESS, 
IRRITATION, Eitc., 
IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 
Pars oN, CALY ERTACS M /FACTURERS SLIVERPO ou.) Bottles 6d. & is. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 














HEESTNG 
SUTPHOUNE=s “00s 


BOTTLES. MADE WITH THE 


PUREST GELATINE 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. OF ENGLISH 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. MANUFACTURE. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


R. J. COLLIS BROW NE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


a 
COUGHS, COLDS, IARRHEA, [)YSENTERY, (CHOLERA. 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. D GENERAL a ad HEALTH, aera that it ACTS ass 


OHARM, one dose 
D*..2. | 3. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a ny, or —— 


WITHOUT | HEADAOHE, and invigorates the nervous syrtem Rage vom Fg 


CURED ME OF DIARRHEA.” 
D2, J, SOLLIs BROWNE'S | CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sis siz | [D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short 
undoubtedly the INV VENTOR of POHLONODTNE, that ihe whole sto ‘oy a ee EPILEPSY, wrasse COLIC, 


of 
Se eres aster tes che Tortie my “it bed boca ALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 
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MPORTANT CAUTION,—The IMMENSE SALE ot 

D®*. 2. COLLIs BROWNE'S CHLOR is the TRUE 6 aoe Virnce TMIT 
PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, en keen Le iI pond yma beorve FRADE 2 MARK. Ofall Chemists a ae ae Sole 

AHEUMATISM. Masufsoturer 3. ‘Tr 1. DAVENPORT, Great Brussel! ng aes 
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